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THE EBB AND 


HE probable future direction of the Japanese offensive is 

discussed by our contributor “ Strategicus” in another 
column. The events of the past week throw no great light on the 
subject, except to suggest that Japan is maintaining persistent and 
heavy pressure on all fronts and will push her advance wherever 
resistance crumbles most. But opposition to her is increasing. 
The heavy blows dealt to her shipping and aircraft in New Guinea 
have certainly retarded progress in the general offensive against 
Australia, and in Burma the Chinese troops who are now in 
action on the Rangoon-Mandalay road have stiffened the defence 
considerably. Here, however, the capture by the Japanese of an 
airfield north of Toongoo, presumably by infiltration round the 
defenders’ flank, again worsens a situation that was looking better, 
while at the same time the capture of the Andaman Islands gives 
the enemy an important submarine base in the Indian Ocean and 
provides him with an indispensable stepping-stone in the sea (or 
air) road to India and Ceylon. As set-off against these reverses 
the brilliant naval action by a small British force against far 
heavier Italian units in the Mediterranean, and the successful 
American attack from the sea on Wake and Marcus islands in the 
Pacific are reminders of the vital importance of that naval supre- 
macy which Japan has temporarily wrested from us in the Far 
East.. In Russia German reserves are being thrown in and the 
defence is stiffening, but the Russian advance still continues, 
though at a slower rate, in almost every sector, and may well have 
gone farther than we have yet been allowed to know. 


The Conversations in India 

While nothing tangible has, or couid have, emerged from 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ conversations in India as yet, it is clear that 
the discussions are being entered on in an atmosphere of general 
cordiality such as has not existed in India for a long time— 
if, indeed, ever. That is due partly to the confidence Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ personality, and his declaration of complete agreement 
between himself and the Prime Minister, inspire, and partly, of 
course, to an overpowering sense of the need for establishing 
unity in India in face of the menace from Japan. Nothing could 
be of better omen than the efforts being exerted by practical 
and moderate Indian statesmen like Mr. Rajagopalachari on the 
Congress side and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Prime Minister of 
the Punjab, among the Moslems to break down communal 
hostility. There is much more hope in them than in the 
titular communal leaders. While the nature of the Cabinet 
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decision which Sir Stafford has taken to India remains a close 
secret a report of the plan cabled from New Delhi on Wednesday 
is sufficiently plausible to deserve some attention. It is said to 
provide, among other things, for constitutional status for India 
equal to that of the United Kingdom ; for a constituent assembly 
to be set up after the war, elected by members of the provincial 
legislatures ; for the complete Indianisation of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council ; and for a small War Cabinet, including repre- 
sentatives of the Princes. It is to be hoped that the plan provides 
also for the abolition of the India Office, and requires Congress to 
set all the provincial governments working again. The provinces 
are the political training-ground for the centre. 


Hitler’s Jackals 


Germany’s allies in South-Eastern Europe are bound to her by 
fear and by expectations of favours to come, but there is nothing 
which binds them to one another, or gives them a common 
cause in the war. Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria are de- 
pendants of Germany whom she needs, and she plays upon 
them in different ways. From all of them she wants soldiers 
for her coming spring and summer campaigns. Bulgaria, how- 
ever willing her government, would find difficulty in inducing 
her men to fight against the Russians or even the Yugoslavs, 
though it might be another matter if Turkey were the enemy. 
Rumania has had her fill of fighting for Germany in the autumn 
campaign in Russia, and at the moment seems more intent 
on staking out her claims for some of the territory lost to Hungary 
than for more nebulous gains from Russia. But Hungary offers 
a more hopeful field for German exploitation. Not that she 
has Nazi sympathies, or any liking for German methods, but it is 
with German help that she has recovered from Rumania much 
of the territory lost under the Treaty of Trianon, and it is with 
German help that she hopes to retain this, and to achieve her other 
territorial aspirations at the expense of other neighbours. She 
has well-trained soldiers from whom she will be expected to 
turn out an army for the coming campaign, but she cannot 
possibly at one and the same time provide the million men asked 
for, or half of that number, and produce the food which Germany 
needs. None the less, her contribution may be substantial. It is 
well to remember that it is not German, or even German and 
Italian, man-power alone in Europe that we are fighting, but 
also that of the three vigorous Danubian countries which have 
been harnessed in her interest 
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The Case of Mr. Casey 


The Casey affair is unfortunate, and it is impossible to feel 
that its handling at this end was happy. Mr. Churchill, on the 
strength of what to have been a slight personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Casey, the Australian Minister at 
Washington, formed a high opinion of his abilities, and decided 
to appoint him, subject to Mr. Curtin’s approval, to the position 
of Minister of State Cairo, which carries with it membership 
of the War Cabinet. He therefore cabled to Mr. Curtin asking 
whether Mr. Casey spared from Washington. Mr. 
words could make it that 


ippears very 


could be 


Curtin, in reply, made it as clear 1s 

i this vital momeni in the development of Ausiralo-American 
co-operation Mr. Casey could not be spared. Mr. Churchill, 
however, pressed his request, and went so tar as to suggest 


that Mr. Menzies, who happens to be Mr. Curtin’s principal 
political opponent, might succeed Mr. Casey in Washington. 
Under this pressure Mr. Curtin confined himself to urging that 
Mr. Casey should stay long enough in Washington to meet Mr. 
Evatt, the Australian Minister for External Affairs, who is visit- 
ing the American capital. That was conceded, and after further 
slightly acid interchanges Mr. Curtin was good enough to say 
that Mr. Churchill’s personal part in the matter was “above 
reproach.” None the less, as a cable from so responsible an 
authority as Sir Keith Murdoch to the Manchester Guardian 
shows, the affair has had an unfortunate effect on public opinion 
in Australia, and it may well be asked whether it was worth 
while to persist in moving Mr. Casey in such circumstances. 
As for the implication that no one can be found in Great Britain 
as well qualified for the Cairo post as Mr. Casey, that hardly 
seems likely to be true, and if true, is not encouraging 


Mr. Lyttelton as Minister of Production 


Mr. Oliver Lyttelton’s speech in the House of Commons 
Tuesday gave the impression that he has taken the measure of the 
work that is waiting to be done by a Minister of Production. He 
realises that he has to make use of the organisations that already 
exist and find new means of turning them to advantage. The 
powers that he possesses are very wide, and he says that they 
are all that he had asked for. Of the three things that are indis- 
pensable in all production two come under his absolute control— 
raw materials and machine tools—and of the third, labour, he 
shares the control with Mr. Bevin. He is determined to give 
effect to the principle that war production must be directly related 
to strategy, so that the employment of armed forces and the 
supply of equipment may be directed to a single purpose. -To 
that end he proposes to set up a General Staff of War Production 
and a Joint War Production Planning Group which will serve 
to bring the work of production into linc with what the Forces 
need on active service. In regard to the supply both of raw 
materials and the making of equipment, Mr. Lyttelton will have 
to work in conjunction with the United States and the Dominions 
und all the United Nations. In the sphere of industrial work at 
home it will be his task to facilitate an uninterrupted flow of 
orders and material and to bring the whole capacity of industry 
into play. He has wisely decided to develop regional organisation, 
and to use local knowledge and experience for bringing even the 
smallest firms into continuous work. Mr. Lyttelton has the right 
conception of his powers, and it now remains to be seen how he 
will apply them. Particularly welcome is his assertion that he 
will shut his mind to no suggestions, however revolutionary. 


on 


Agriculture in Post-war Europe 
£ 


Sir Richard Gregory, opening the conference on the post- 
war reconstruction of Europe arranged by the British Associa- 
tion last week, drew a grim picture of the condition in which 
the people of the occupied countries would be left when the 
Germans were expelled. There would be famine and pestilence, 
diseases of malnutrition, tuberculosis, malaria and typhus—con- 
ditions which would make for life-long misery among the rising 
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generation unless drastic steps are taken. The Government have 
assured us that measures are already being planned for the trans- 
port of food to th: necessitous populations the moment the 
war ends. But these, even if undertaken on the ‘argest scale, 
will not be enough. If the work is to be thorough means must 
be found to get agricultural work going again, and to see to it 
that the peasants are free to give their whole energy to food 
production. They must have seeds, live-stock, agricultural imple- 
ments, farm-buildings, and houses to live in, and .they must 
have help in respect of marketing. The conference may do 
invaluable exploratory work in outlining a scientific plan of action, 
But when it has been devised, it will be necessary to ensure 
practical results by preparing in advance a large-scale organisation 
capable of dealing with so huge a task. It can only be undertaken 
by governments, and not one only. It will require the co-opera- 
tion primarily of Great Britain, the United States and Russia. 


Civilians and Invasion 

Sir John Anderson’s statement about the duties of civilians in 
the event of invasion supersedes the instructions issued by the 
Government about a-year ago. The emphasis is now shifted from 
the purely passive role which was then imposed on civilians to 
the more active part which any spirited population will certainly 
take when land and home are threatened by an invader. They 
ire still expected, not indeed to “stay put,” but to “stand firm” 
in their districts, and not to move and cause confusion on the 
roads, which must be kept unimpeded for military traffic. This 
clearly means that there must be no indiscriminate withdrawal 
of civilians before an approaching enemy or attempts to move 
goods and chattels. Civilians have a perfect right to defend them- 
selves and their homes, and it is their duty to do all they can to 
hinder the enemy and help their own forces and their neighbours. 
But, generally speaking, unarmed and untrained men would cause 
more hindrance than help if they entered the battle as combatants. 
There are some useful things they can do—carrying food and 
ammunition to the troops, digging trenches, taking messages, 
extinguishing fires, organising labour, and perhaps helping, but 
only under full authority, in such acts of sabotage as may be 
necessary to present a “scorched earth” to the invader. The 
purpose of “invasion committees,” which it ought to be com- 
pulsory to set up in every small town and village, should be to 
think out the problem in advance and to organise the inhabitants 
under leaders to whom special duties shall be assigned. 


The T.U.C. and Family Allowances 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
declared in favour of family allowances, which it has resisted 
hitherto on the ground that their provision would militate against 
the policy of raising wages all round. But it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain this position. Even if the general 
wage-level were greatly increased, workers with large families 
would still have a low standard, and the children of the community 
would be those who would suffer most. There is absolutely 
no way of giving the juvenile population a fair start in life, 
ind of giving married workers economic conditions as favourable 
as those of unmarried workers without family allowances or some 


has 


equivalent. To provide them is the shortest way to the 
abolition of the worst kind of poverty. The conversion of 
the trade unions removes the principal obstacle. It is true, 


the General Council does not accept the principle of the con- 
tributory system, which is workable, fair, and comparatively in- 
expensive, and has plumped for the system by which the State 
would bear the whole cost. If the allowance per child were §s. 
only, covering 75 per cent. of the population, and for each child 
under 15, the net cost, according to Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, 
would be under £83,000,000 a year—a sum less than is now 
being paid in subsidies to agriculture. This is not a large sum 
in proportion to the immense gain to the community. The 
removal of poverty should be a first charge on the national 
income. 
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GOVERNMENT AND PRESS 


HE least important element in the Home Secretary’s state- 

ment regarding the Daily Mirror in the House of 
Commons last week was that journal itself. Its defects 
are many and its merits few ; its eclipse would not appreciably 
impoverish British journalism. All that need be said 
about this particular case is that the outcry against the Home 
Secretary is, at any rate, premature. He has taken no action 
against the Daily Mirror. All he has done, after what is 
evidently a systematic study of its attitude towards the conduct 
of the war, is to remind it of the existence of Regulation 2D 
of the Defence of the Realm Regulations, empowering him 
to suppress a paper out of hand, and to warn its proprietors 
and editor that in certain circumstances he might be compelled 
to apply that enactment. There is nothing inherently im- 
proper about that, but it is no bad thing that the statement 
should give rise to a general discussion on the freedom of 
the Press both inside and outside the House of Commons, 
such as both Chambers are engaging in this week. Where 


the field is so large, andthe definition of clear lines 


of guidance so difficult, it is well to limit the ground by 
assuming preliminary agreement on two principles which no 
one could reasonably contest. One is that the Government 
must accord to the Press, even in war-time—so far as it lies 
with a Government to accord what is an incontestable right— 
the utmost liberty consistent with national security ; the other 
that flagrant abuse of that liberty to the detriment of national 
security is something no Government could tolerate. To 
assume that whenever a Government takes action against a 
paper the Government must necessarily be wrong is to obliterate 
all distinction between liberty and licence. 

The case for the fullest freedom of responsible criticism in 
war as in peace reeds not a moment’s argument. Such criticism 
is not merely legitimate, it is indispensable, at least as much 
in the Press as in- Parliament. It is the very breath of life to 
a democracy. The judgement of the principal writers in the 
great national journals is quite as sound as that of Ministers, 
and often more detached. With criticism of that order there 
must be no interference, and no Government during the present 
war has ever suggested that there should be, however sharply 
the criticism may be directed at the Government itself or 
individual members of it. Relations between Government and 
Press since the war broke out have, in fact, been singularly 
smooth. There is no compulsory censorship. Any paper 
can print what it likes, but if it infringes either the general 
principles—quite reasonable principles—laid down by the Press 
and Censorship Bureau, or any individual notice that may 
be issued, it runs the risk of being proceeded against under 
one or other of the Defence of the Realm Regulations. The 
papers regularly follow such guidance, even though on occasion 
it may seem misplaced, partly for their security, and still more 
as a matter of patriotic duty. Official admonition, it is im- 
portant to emphasise, is invariably negative. Papers, that is 
to say, do not have opinions dictated to them. They are 
never urged to take a particular line. They are only re- 
quested, in the national interest, to refrain from publishing 
certain facts, or occasionally from commenting on a particular 
subject. Reasons are given, and they are generally sensible 
reasons, though the desire to avert the harm that injudicious 
comment might do may sometimes mean sacrificing the 
beneficial effect of judicious comment. 

So far there is no divergence between Government and Press, 
and no appeal to public opinion is necessary. Where does 


such divergence begin, and on what grounds may a Government 


consider itself justified in acting against a newspaper? That 
question may best be answered by considering one or two 
actual cases. In the second year of the last war, when Lord 
Kitchener had just gone to the Dardanelles to consider evacua- 
tion, The Globe stated that he had offered his resignation as 
War Minister, and that it had been refused. The statement 
was denied by the Press Bureau, but repeated by The Globe, 
which was thereupon suppressed. In a debate on the subject 
in the House of Commons Mr. Asquith said the paper had 
invented and circulated a lie, adding that “to talk of the 
liberty of the Press in such a connexion is to be guilty of a 
ridiculous travesty of a noble watchword.” That view was 
generally accepted. After a fortnight The Globe made a full 
apology and retractation, and was allowed to reappear. Take 
now the case of the Daily Worker. That paper was suppressed 
in January of last year because (in the words of Regulation 
2D, under which action was taken) of “ systematic publication 
of matter calculated to foment opposition to the prosecution of 
the war to a successful issue,” and no one in the habit of perus- 
ing that journal’s columns could doubt that the words fitted. 
The House of Commons supported the Home Secretary by 
297 votes to 11. The question none the less arises whether 
the suspension of the Daily Worker should be perpetual. It 
is doubtful whether the paper itself is anywhere much missed, 
or its reappearance anywhere much desired, and the fact that 
Russia’s participation in the war has professedly made all the 
difference to the attitude of the journal’s board and staff does 
not inspire admiration in any who put loyalty to their own 
country first of all. But after fourteen months’ suppression 
the Daily Wo:ker may well be considered to have purged its 
guilt. The management has had its warning, and knows that 
its handiwork will be closely scrutinised in the future. This 
is not a case for a life-sentence 


Finally the Daily Mirror. The Home Secretary’s case here 
is that the paper “with a reckless indifference to the national 
interest, and to the prejudicial effect on the war effort, has 
repeatedly published scurrilous misrepresentations, distorted 
and exaggerated statements and irresponsible generalisations.” 
The gravamen here is in the word we have italicised. There 
is all the difference in the world between a single !apse, however 
flagrant, and a systematic campaign of detraction and mis- 
representation. This is a question of fact, and presumably 
the Home Secretary is prepared to make good his words. 
Certainly if the ieading article from which he quoted is a 
fair sample of what the paper habitually offers to its readers 
—which only a rather painful application to its columns could 
establish—then the warning which Mr. Morrison addressed 
to its proprietors and editor is amply warranted. The question 
he put—will the continued publication of such a paper prejudice 
the successful prosecution’of the war?—goes to the root of 
the matter. In war-time salus retpublicae comes even nearer 
to being suprema lex than the inviolability of the Press. But 
it is essential that the Government give a just answer to the 
question. A few minutes before Mr. Morrison made his state- 
ment on the Daily Mirror a Minister in answer to a question 
on another subject had enunciated the admirable doctrine that 
“ everybody, including myself, must keep a sense of proportion 
about this tendency to stop everything with which somebody 
does not agree.”” That Minister also was Mr. Herbert Morrison. 
There is not a shadow of justification for suppressing or even 
warning a paper because of something in it with which the 
Home Secretary or any other Minister may not agree. The 
single question is whether its general attitude is detrimental 
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to the successful prosecution of the war. If the Home Secre- 
tary, with full evidence before him, thinks it is, then his plain 
duty is to act, and those sections of the Press which believe 
in liberty responsibly exercised owe him thejr support. 
There remains the question of procedure. If a paper is 
cited under Regulation 2C it must be prosecuted in the courts 
and can make its defence and if necessary appeal. Action under 
2D is summary on the Home Secretary’s part, and there is tech- 
nically no appeal. But in fact there is. Liberty of the Press is 
one of the principles most deeply-rooted in the traditions of 
this nation, and Parliament and public opinion are always and 
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most necessarily vigilant regarding it. The manifestations in 
the House of uneasiness at the discovery that the Daily Mirror 
had been warned—no more than that—were significant.. Every 
Home Secretary knows that any action against a newspaper 
would immediately be challenged in Parliament, as Mr. 
Morrison’s action against the Daily Worker was, and that alone 
would restrain him from moving till he felt the case he could 
present was unanswerable. On the whole, the House, in spite 
of the party whip, is a better tribunal on such an issue than 
a High Court judge. But the question is arguable. A good 
deal can be said on either side. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Paper Control, which on the whole has tempered the 

wind to the shorn lambs of Fleet Street and (what was 
once) Paternoster Row as reasonably and amicably as possible, 
has, I understand, made to the book-publishers an offer which 
evinces a welcome and broad-minded appreciation of urgent 
needs. It is ready to grant 250 tons in the present licensing-period 
over and above the regular ration, to be set apart, on the advice 
of a committee of the publishers themselves, for the provision 
of books of undeniable public service, notably, for example, 
essential medical or scientific works, which ought on no account 
to be allowed to go out of print, or such standard series as 
Everyman’s Library and the World’s Classics. Surprisingly 
enough, one or two of the largest publishers, whose own ration 
on the basis of pre-war consumption is still considerable, oppose 
the plan on the ground that it is “the thin end of the wedge of 
censorship.” That is equivalent to saying that the principle of 
providing paper for bad books on the same basis as paper for 
good books must be defended to the last ditch. In this case it is 
not a question of earmarking a portion of the general ration for 
books of special public value; the 250 tons—a relatively small 
amount—is extra to the ration altogether. The Paper Control 
seems to me to have taken an altogether laudable step, and it 
would be the greatest pity if full advantage were not taken 
of it. There is, of course, no reason whatever why the opposition 
of three or four publishers should have the effect of depriving 
others, who can show a good case, of the extra paper thus offered. 
That is for the Paper Controi itself to decide. 

7 * * * 

Mr. R. G. Casey’s rise to the rare dignity of membership of 
the War Cabinet has been swift. From 1924 to 1931 he was in 
London as a civil servant, holding the important but not par- 
ticularly exalted post of liaison officer between the Australian 
Government and the Foreign Office, and attached regularly to the 
Australian delegations at Geneva—where I remember him in 
particular at those annual Cambridge lunches at which Lord 
Balfour, Sir Austen Chamberlain and other prominent Cam- 
bridge men in the delegations presided in their time. In 1931 
Mr. Casey returned to Australia and entered Parliament as a 
member of the United Australia Party. Two years later he 
became Assistant Federal Treasurer, and two years later again, 
in 1935, Federal Treasurer, the equivalent of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in this country. In 1940 he went to Washington as 
Australian Minister there. Not long ago I asked a visitor from 
the American capital who were the most successful British repre- 
sentatives there. Giving British its widest interpretation, he said 
at once, “Casey and Arthur Salter.” This, of course, is only 
one man’s opinion, but the one man is a good judge. 

* * * * 

There appears to be a prospect that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his coming Budget speech may announce some small 
reduction in the Excess Profits Tax. It is no use being too 
idealistic about incentives in industry. The trade unions make 
no bones about it when wages are in question, and employers can 
hardly be expected to have souls above it altogether. With an 
Excess Profits Tax at 80 per cent., as in the last war, there does 
remain some slight incentive ; at 100 per cent. there remains none. 


These reflections are prompted by a balance-sheet which happens 
to have come my way—that of the En-Tout-Cas Company, which 
makes the well-known tennis-courts which bear that name. Its 
trading profit for the year 1941 was £70,918. Provision for 
Income Tax and Excess Profits Tax eats up £61,044. With one 
or two small receipts and deductions, there remains £8,700 for 
distribution to shareholders. In 1940, with a profit of £38,785 
less by £32,000) there was £11,166 (£2,400 more) for share- 
holders. If this were an isolated case it would not-be worth 
quoting ; but there are scores like it. 
* * * . 

A certain liveliness within the Council of the Zoological Society 
over the dismissal—for that seems the right word—of Dr. Julian 
Huxley from the secretaryship of the Zoo may be safely pre- 
dicted. There is a section of the council which always held 
that Dr. Huxley should be a biologist pure and simple, and not 
concern himself with politics, or P.E.P., or Brains Trust, or any- 
thing else. Its members no doubt are responsible for the decision 
to drop Dr. Huxley while he was away in America. But Dr. 
Huxley will soon be back, and strong support for him has been 
organised. He clearly means to fight for his position—not 
for its emoluments, for he has offered to forgo his salary till 
the end of the war—and I have no doubt at all that he will win 

* * + * 

No one who notes the new military terms that become current 
coin almost overnight,- can complain that the English language 
is incapable of elasticity or expansion. The pace, indeed, is some- 
times too breakneck. “The Chinese,” I read, “are hunting a 
single Japanese paratroop.” What, in fact, is the quarry—one 
lite Jap or a bevy of little Japs? The context indicates the 
former. So where do we get from where? A parachute is an 
appliance para—against, chute—a fall. A man who wears one is 
a parachutist. A number of soldiers who wear them become, 
by the fashionable portmanteau process, paratroops. But every 
plural must have its singular (a fallacy, actually). Hence para- 
troop (not parachutist, who, so far from being a soldier, might 
be a pacifist dropping for amusement). All the same, paratroop 
be damned—of course, in the S.P.C.E. sense of the word. 


7 * * * 


Facts About MacArthur 

“MacArthur, the deserter from the Philippines. . . . To 
hide his disgraceful flight MacArthur has been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the British and Allied troops in the 
South-West Pacific."—German Home Broadcast, March 18th. 

“ Australia over the head of Churchill demanded MacArthur's 
appointment.”—German Home Broadcast, March ‘18th. 

“Roosevelt appointed MacArthur Commander-in-Chief in 
Australia, Australia does not belong to America, but that doesn’t 
matter.”—German Home Broadcast, March 23rd. 

To which may be added: 

“Spruce (1), slick (2), swift (3), swashbuckling (4), Douglas 
MacArthur is a contrast and a challenge to democracy’s cool 
(1), cautious (2), conciliatory (3), complacent (4) standards.” 
(Numerals by myself, in a desire to be helpful.) 

The Observer, March 22nd. 
JANUS. 
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JAPAN’S NEXT STROKE 


By STRATEGICUS 


T would be an immense gain if we knew Japan’s plans for the 
I next phase of the campaign in the Far East. We are certain to 
fare badly if we fail to interpret them correctly. She still holds 
the initiative ; but she has clearly come to the end of a definite 
phase. In it she has succeeded more than she had any right to 
expect ; but she took us completely unawares, and her intelligence 
was much superior to that of the United Nations. Everyone now 
knows that she is a redoubtable opponent, though it can do no 
good to exaggerate her achievement. The damage to us and the 
gain to her are immense ; but to attribute her success to a supe- 
riority she does not in fact possess is as little a part of courage 
as it is of reason. She did not invade at a distance of “a thousand 
miles ” as one writer has recently suggested. She has proceeded 
by stepping-stones ; and the final approach to Malaya was made 
under cover of the immunity given her by the peaceful relations 
that existed between her and ourselves. 

Further, it is beyond argument that she attacked in the penin- 
sula with a great numerical superiority. The tragedy of Malaya 
is that for two or three weeks only two divisions were available 
to meet the attack of three or four times the number of Japanese 
troops ; and the story of the gallant showing of the Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders must convince anyone that the British 
regiments lacked versatility as little as they lacked courage. This 
would not require statement if suggestions had not been made 
to the contrary. But the enemy numbers were too great. The 
great advantage of a numerical superiority is that it enables a 
commander to replace tired by fresh troops ; and this appears to 
have had in Malaya, as in Crete, almost decisive importance. A 
final point is the existence of German officers with the Japanese. 

In fine, it is impossible to form any reliable opinion of the 
development of the war in the Far East—and, therefore, of the 
shape of the war as a whole—unless we realise that the Japanese, 
though redoubtable enemies, are not supermen. They enjoy 
present control of the Western Pacific; and any application of 
the lessons of their success to other theatres of the war is only 
reasonable when the conditions are reproduced. We cannot, for 
instance, conclude. that we may as easily invade the Continent as 
she moved into Malaya. The Continent is prepared and alert. 
Neither can we apply the lessons to Japan’s further development 
of her campaign. Even if we are not prepared, we are at least on 
the watch, and determined to strike back. Moreover, the period 
during which we were more or less compelled to allow ourselves 
to be taken in detail has come to an end. We are down to 
bedrock. Finally, the season is well advanced. We have entered 
spring ; and unless Japan is to fight a detached war in splendid 
isolation she must begin to move in some direction that will 
directly advantage her two Axis partners. 

It seems clear that, apart from Burma, she has exhausted the 
phase of easy success. Even in Burma it is not at all certain that 
she will be able to secure any decisive success within the next 
few weeks. The position is bad mainly because it is difficult to 
send reinforcements there. Aircraft may be transferred; but 
troops and munitions may sink to a mere trickle. In the latter 
respect, of course, the Allies are not sé badly off for some little 
time ; and in the Far East we are once again hag-ridden by the 
spectre of the hour-giass. But this sector of the Far Eastern 
war has one characteristic that differentiates it from all 
others. In Burma, Japan is fighting from her advanced 
land base, and, therefore, she can continue -almost completely 
undisturbed by what happens in other sectors. Moreover, she 
occupies so much of the coastal area of China that she could 
probably convey any oil she might capture to Tokyo, even when 
her sea-power dwindled to below equilibrium. 

This, however, would clearly not be of any direct service to 
Germany. The eastward extension of her attack, whether it 
means an immediate or later invasion of Australia, would only 
assist the Axis by pinning down Allied naval vessels to the 
Eastern Pacific. But the Allies have every intention of concen- 


trating a sufficient force there as soon as possible, in order to 
carry the war to the heart of Japan. That is so obviously their 
strategy that it barely requires statement. When General 
MacArthur says that he is determined to relieve the Philippines, 
that is presumably what he means. All the enemy gains in the 
South-Western Pacific may easily be ignored in the first instance. 
When the Allies can accumulate the force, they will hardly trouble 
about the limbs: they will at once strike at the heart ; and when 
they have defeated ihe Japanese navy the reduction of the con- 
quests in the Southern Pacific will follow. This, it need scarcely 
be said, is much easier to write than it may be to accomplish ; 
but unless it is recognised the fact that Japan enjoys much less 
strategic liberty than superficially appears remains obscured. 

It must be recognised by the Japanese High Command, and, 
that being so, it seems unlikely that the battle fleet will be 
moved to any distance from the Japanese islands. The American 
pistol points at them and imposes a limit upon the movements 
of the battle fleet. This conclusion has its bearing on the inter- 
pretation of the extension of the threat to New Guinea, the 
Solomons, the New Hebrides and New Caledonia. General 
MacArthur and the Australian Government appear to be accept- 
ing these operations as a direct and immediate threat to Aus- 
tralia. It may well be ; but it is not at all certain. The conquest 
of Australia can be no easy matter ; and it should at least engage 
a number of vessels more or less continuously for some months. 
Much less would be risked if the Japanese warships were only 
extending their operations in this direction in order to threaten 
the link between Australia and America. Indeed, that would 
appear to be necessary as an antecedent condition to any direct 
attempt to invade. Whatever be the Japanese intention in this 
area, it appears to be true that she is paying a considerable price 
for merely looking over the hedge. It is impossible to ignore or 
discount entirely the Allied claims to numbers of warships and 
merchantmen put out of action. We do not at present know the 
exact damage Japan has suffered ; but it seems that the Ameri- 
Caiis estimate the army casualties as little less than a third of 
the force originally engaged, and careful consideration of the 
naval engagements suggests a similar loss in warships. 

If the Australian and American bombers can maintain their 
hammering of the airfields, troop concentrations and warships in 
the New Guinea and Timor area, it must at the lowest have a 
serious effect on the development of Japanese strategy. It may 
even prevent invasion ; at least, it should improve the prospects 
of the defence and weaken the Japanese in respect of merchant- 
shipping, naval and air strength. On the other hand, any concen- 
tration of Japanese warships diverted to this area must affect the 
possibility of an extension westward, where lies one of the obvious 
attractions of the Axis. The distances already covered are 
immense. Thursday Island is separated from Singapore by four- 
fifths of the distance between New York and Liverpool, and 
Brisbane is another 1,130 miles to the south. Tokyo is about 
4,000 miles from Brisbane. Operations which took Japanese 
warships as far south as this would be comparable to a British 
invasion of Panama. 

The point is that, if Japan is to maintain a far from negligible 
squadron somewhere in this area, it seems impossible she should 
move in any force into the Indian Ocean ; and if that be the case 
the prospect of any move towards the Persian Gulf from the east 
recedes into the distance. It is just possible that the foundation 
on which Japan has reared her new order in the Pacific is already 
bearing almost as much strain as it can without cracking. If 
there should be any approximation to truth in that suggestion, 
once more the Indian Ocean adventure will have less appeal, and 
Japan may concentrate upon severing the lifelines between 
America and Australia with a possible invasion to follow, develop 
her campaign in Burma and for the rest strike towards the north. 

In China it is thought that she will certainly attack Russia. 
Once before she caught Russia napping and inflicted damaging 
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naval losses. It is improbable that she will find Stalin’s Russia as 
unprepared ; but no one can conjecture how far her optimism, 
inflated by an amazing run of victories, has carried her She 
might expect that with her added weight in the East Germany 
would be able to crush Russia and thereby bring the war to its 
penultimate stage. At least it is obvious that an attack in the 
East would damage Russia more than she cares to contemplate, 
or Mr. Stalin would have taken the field against Japan before now. 
We can only guess at Japan’s intentions, but we can be certain that 
she will not be restrained from attacking Russia by any moral 
scruple. She may, in fine, overreach herself and give the Allies a 
real chance of striking back. 


THE COLONIAL PROBLEM 


By LORD HAILEY 

NE of the first results of the shock caused by the late unhappy 

events in the Far East was to provoke a demand for a radical 
change in a Colonial policy which seemed to have failed to rouse 
in the peoples concerned the necessary desire to defend them- 
selves against Japanese aggression. Subsequent reflection has no 
doubt served to suggest that the attitude of the population might 
well have been different if Imperial military policy had foreseen 
the need for equipping the native population for its own defence. 
But the fact remains that the demand has been made, it will not 
pass from the public mind; and it will be reinforced by the 
recognition that after the war we shall have to ‘ace the task of 
rehabilitating our rule in these territories, with the added drawback 
of a grave loss of prestige and a shattered organisation of adminis- 
tration. That is a position in which the attitude of the peoples 
themselves necessarily becomes of new, and indeed of primary, 
importance. 

These considerations anart, there are many reasons why the 
course of Colonial policy must be a matter of increased concern 
to us. There has, indeed, been of late years some searching of 
heart on the subject, by no means confined to those who sym- 
pathise with the Marxian commination of Imperialism. We have 
in the past professed a threefold creed in Colonial policy. On 
the moral side, this was expressed in the doctrine of trusteeship ; 
on the political side, in that of equality of status; and on the 
economic side, in that of equal commercial opportunity for all 
nations engaged in trade with the Colonies. The doctrine of 
trusteeship had a value which was by no means of the hypocritical 
character which some have assigned to it. But it was funda- 
mentally static, not progressive, and we have of late years begun 
to feel the need of a more constructive content for it. There is 
a growing tendency to find this in the conceptioa of the State, 
not merely as the custodian of rights, but as an active agency for 
the promotion of social welfare, a conception which is forcing its 
way from home policy into colonial policy. This has already 
found its expression in the general welcome which was given to 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940, and it is a 
point which is bound to make a growing appeal to the general 
public, for it is based on standards which apply equally to 
domestic politics. 

The doctrine of equality of status has so far maintained itself 
with difficulty in face of the claims of the white communities in 
East and Central Africa. It is indeed today at its testing-point, 
for the movement for the amalgamation of the two Rhodesias 
raises the issue in an unmistakable form. The doctrine of equal 
economic opportunity was abandoned, so far as concerns a con- 
siderable part of the Colonial world, as the result of the Ottawa 
Agreements and of the introduction of the quota system for 
certain classes of imports. But there is a school, and one by no 
means of negligible authority, which would have us return to it, 
not only in the interest of the Colonies themselves, but as a proof 
that we are still faithful to the pledge that, as a Colonial Power, 
we are also “ trustees of the commerce of the world.” 

It is in the consideration of such issues that we can realise the 
value of a study of the basic facts of Colonial economy and its 
influence on policy, such as Professor Hancock has made in the 
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latest addition to his Survey of Commonwealth Affairs.* The 
earlier volumes of his Survey hold a high place among 
studies on Commonwealth development. The present volume 
is perhaps of even greater value, because purely Colonial 
matters have hitherto seldom attracted the attention of inquirers 
of his calibre. In it he deais primarily with two areas charac- 
teristic, though in different degree, of the “ multi-racial” type of 
economy, namely South Africa (with its projection into the Pro- 
tectorates and Rhodesia) and West Africa. Whatever may have 
been the past history of the racial problem in South Africa or 
Southern Rhodesia, ‘ts basis is not today ideological. It might, 
indeed, never have arisen in its present form had these countries 
remained under an agricultural régime of the “extensive” type. 
The doctrine of “ segregation ” or “ parallelism ” which now holds 
the field is the outcome of the emergence of industrialised condi- 
tions, and represents the determination of the European com- 
munity as a whole to perpetuate the economic privileges and the 
high standards of living which necessarily attached to a small body 
of stockfarmers or skilled workers in the earlier and simpler 
economy of the territory. Of the economic aspect of this 
endeavour we may leave the reader to judge in the light of the 
material presented by Professor Hancock. But we cannot be in 
doubt on one point. The European communities will endeavour 
to maintain their position with all the persistence of those who 
see their material standards of life at stake. That is not all. The 
question of partnership in the British Empire will, for many 
members of these communities, be viewed in the light of the place 
which the Empire appears to afford for the practical expression of 
principles such as they hold. 

The conditions in West Africa give rise to problems of a 
different character. There is none of that element of European 
settlement which creates a demand for the alienation of native 
lands or for the reservation of a specific field of European employ- 
ment from native competition. The economic problem lies in 
the expansion of that “just and equitable traffic” in which the 
reformers at the beginning of the last century saw a compensation 
for the loss of the piratical profits of their day. But it is not 
always easy to express justice and equity in economic terms. 
West Africa Owes much to the strong trading corporations which 
largely monopolise the import and export trade of the Colonies ; 
but the system involves the existence of a horde of middlemen, 
the formation of defensive combinations among the corporations 
themselves, and the proportionate reduction of the profits of the 
actual producer. Does not justice and equity require that the 
Government should now depart from its policy of aloofness and 
take a direct part in the organisation of marketing? 

Again, the fear of exploitation has caused us to champion the 
cause of peasant production against the plantation system. Over 
a considerable field of production this decision has no doubt been 
justified ; but there are notable exceptions. Take, for instance, 
the case of palm oil. Access to the world’s markets has become 
increasingly a question of the quality of the product. In the years 
1909 to 1913 Nigeria, under a peasant system, exported 82,000 
tons, while the Netherlands Indies had no export. In 1936 the 
Netherlands Indies, under the impetus of a plantation system and 
scientific culture, exported 172,000 tons, while Nigeria exported 
163,714 tons. There is a similar tale in Sumatra. We may, as 
Professor Hancock suggests, have gone too far in treating native 
policy as if it were a simple problem in applied ethics. Should 
not the State now take a direct hand in the organisation of pro- 
duction on lines which will secure the benefits, while avoiding 
the disadvantages, of the plantation system? 

Finally, take the vexed question of the application of the open- 
door system. Equity and justice may, on a first view, seem to 
demand that the Colonial peoples should be allowed to buy in 
the cheapest market. The parable of the Japanese rubber-shoes 
and the hookworm has often been told and with great effect. 
But there is another side to the argument. The Colonies must 
export if they are to buy, and there are at all events some Colonial 


* The Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. ‘Vol “II, part 2. By 
W. K. Hancock. (Chatham House and Oxford University Press. 16s.) 
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exports which exist largely on the maintenance of a sheltered 
market within the Empire. The Dominions have been prepared 
to pay for a shelter in British markets for some of their raw 
materials by giving an increased shelter in their own markets to 
some British manufactured goods, Where it can be clearly proved 
that such bargains are to the interest of the export trade of a 
Colony, is it an offence to the principle of just and equitable 
traffic to make them? True, we may in the eyes of others 
impair our claim that we administer the Colonies as “ trustees for 
the commerce of the world”; but can we, in justice to the 
Colonies, maintain that position in a world of glutted markets 
and restriction schemes? 

These are stubborn problems. They cannot be solved by 
generalisations, for conditions are so diverse that they will need 
a study for each group of Colonies as far-reaching as that which 
this Survey has initiated in regard to West Africa. The result 
may prove that we cannot hope to solve the economic problems 
of the twentieth century by the application of the outlook and 
the policies of the nineteenth. Indeed, it may well be that in the 
end the new vision that so many demand will prove. to be only 
a clearer appreciation of the need of new methods. 


A VITAL QUESTION 


By IRENE WARD, M.P. 

HEN the day comes for the vital decisions on which world 

reconstruction depends to be taken, no one doubts that 
those then in authority in this country will fulfil their task to the 
best of their ability. But before this nation faces the issues in- 
volved, there are certain questions to be asked and answered. For 
the British people the one which is of paramount importance, 
both in its relation to the past and in its implications for the 
future, is “ How far were defects in the British parliamentary and 
political system responsible for the outbreak of the present war? ” 
An impartial analysis may be cruel in its revelations, but without 
it we shall only be rebuilding on foundations of sand. The answer 
may indict the parliamentarians of all parties, the Conservative 
and National Governments and their leaders, powerful civil 
servants and diplomatists, and personalities who have held the 
confidence of the country during the past twenty years. However 
painful, however disillusioning and hurtful to our national pride, 
the people must insist, through the publication of all papers, 
on being presented with the full and unexpurgated facts, in order 
that they may be sufficiently informed to ensure that, if culpable, 
the operative machinery of Government for the future will be 
incapable of permitting the mistakes of the past. 

For purposes of illustration, emphasis on the period concurrent 
with Hitler’s advent to power suffices ; but it may well be that 
ever since the last war the set-up of the parliamentary and Civil 
Service machine militated against preventing the war of 1939 from 
breaking out. Whether failure was due to the leading personali- 
ties who conducted our affairs and were known to the world 
outside, or to persons of authority inside the machine of Govern- 
ment who exercised great power but were scarcely recognised 
by the man in the street, only the impartial ¢xamination of 
witnesses and the production of documents can enable us to 
decide. But assuredly, arising out of the bitter lessons we are 
now learning, there are now in the minds of many pertinent 
questions to which the whole nation must demand an ‘answer. 

The Prime Minister’s prestige has, in no small degree, been 
built up on the fact that he warned the country of Germany’s 
war preparations, and that though his thesis proved right, he 
was kept in the political wilderness and no practical action 
apparently was taken, either in public or private, to prepare the 
country to meet the German menace. By whose authority? 
Because the information which from time to time he gave the 
country through the medium of the House of Commons was not 
a nebulous vision, but documented evidence such as could only 
be provided through an authentic source, Mr. Churchill had 
obviously been correctly briefed. If he was aware of the true 
position, it follows that the information must have been available 
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to his predecessors in office and to the Cabinet. How, therefore, 
were the Ministers of the Crown briefed to deny to the people 
the truth of the facts? And can it with truth be asserted that 
Parliament has, in fact, supreme control of the policy of the 
country and the executive? If it is possible unde: our present 
system, whether from lack of judgement, idealism, inertia, in- 
competence or malice, or from party considerations, to let Great 
Britain rush headlong to disaster without the nation itself taking 
its own decision, then we cannot accept with a clear conscience 
responsible leadership in world affairs of the future. 

That there will be much to soften post-war judgements is 
undeniable: a free debating-chamber, a free Press, the difficulties 
of international negotiation when our foreign policy was a matter 
for political controversy, all play a vivid part in the story of the 
past, but can documentary evidence prove that the nation is 
indeed master of its own destiny, and that it is impossible for 
vital facts to be withheld or distorted when from time to_time 
it is called upon to shape its ends? 

it must be assumed that Lord Vansittart, judging by his 
writings since he left the Foreign Office, gave warning of the 
probability, if not the certainty, of war with Germany, and he 
must have been supported, if my information is correct, by the 
service chiefs. The clarity of these warnings, the facts on 
which they were based, and the dates on which they were 
delivered, must be in the archives. Who was responsible for dis- 
regarding them? There must be records of the Foreign Office 
views on the League of Nations, and whether Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
famous speech at the Assembly in 1935 met with the approval 
of the Foreign Office and the Service Departments. Did the 
politicians over-rule the advisers, or was there a clash of opinion 
among the advisers? And, if so, who finally approved our 
policy on ihat occasion? 

Throughout the whole Civil Service the view is held that men 
who expressed in the past—indeed, «xpress at the moment— 
views which are unacceptable in certain quarters, received or 
receive no promotion. If this be true, such a position cannot 
commend itself to the country. Fear of destroying the strength 
of the Civil Service machine, with its freedom from political 
interference, must not be responsible for preventing men in the 
service from giving of their best. Dictatorship in the service 
by the service would destroy one of the vital foundations on 
which the integrity of the British Civil Service depends. These 
allegations must be justified or refuted. 

It is imperative to inquire into the influence on policy exer- 
cised by the Treasury. If the Treasury view was that there 
would be no war, the whole emphasis of the “ power behind the 
throne” would be to limit the finanzial expenditure of those 
Government Departments concerned with the machinery of war. 
It may well be proved by the production of the relevant papers 
that thes: very Departments whose evidence pointed to the 
inevitability of a clash were starved by the Treasury, whose 
controllers, out of touch with real events and protected by our 
system from direct Departmental and Parliamentary attack, were 
influencing policy without in effect being capable of weighing the 
evidence. Furthes, the power of the Head of the Treasury to 
influence appointments in the Civil Service in accordance with 
his views can also weaken the voice of the Departments in the 
advice tendered to the political chiefs, who by all tradition must 
listen to their voice. 

And again, no one has yet told us the true facts about the 
collapse of France, It is impossible to believe that information 
was not available in the Foreign Office from some source or 
other, and yet untii the last moment our whole war strategy— 
both Service and industrial—was based on French collaboration. 
There are people who say they supplied conclusive evidence of 
the French position which was disregarded. Is it true? And 
who took the decision to ignore the presented facts? It is 
difficult to believe that our Intelligence Service was completely 
ignorant of the French position and the sinister influences at 
work in France. Indeed, it is now common knowledge that the 
French were reluctant to engage in a war against Germany ; 
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were the politicians unable to appreciate the situation or deliber- 
ately blind, and what were the facts placed before the Cabinet? 

From the history of the last few years, if we are ruthless and 
wise, can be learnt invaluable lessons. Indeed, perhaps the 
whole future of the British Empire depends on our wisdom. It 
is true to that if personalities and political considerations 
have militated against the proper functioning of the parliamen- 
tary machine in this country, tve cannot have tendered that first- 
class advice to our Dominions end Colonies which they have a 
right to demand from us, and on which their very existence may 
depend. We have a right to be proud of our tradition, of our 
parliamentary system and, indeed, of our democratic faith, but 
if as seems not improbable, the machine they have created has 
sent us ill-informed and ill-prepared into this war, we must 
demand a drastic re-organisation of our whole machinery of 
Government. If on the publication of all the facts faithfully 
documented—and there must be no protecting of persons— 
evidence shows that Parliament and the people have not been 
masters in their own house, public opinion must insist on the 
creation of safeguards as a protection for the future. These 
should not be beyond our powers to devise. 

It is impossible, perhaps, even though the advantages to the 
war effort itself might be overwhelming, in the middle of a war 
to examine and recast our whole system, but there must be no 
reconstruction, no commitments abroad or at home, until, devoid 
of sentiment and with a full sense of their responsibilities to 
future generations, the British people have passed their verdict. 


A PORTUGUESE PROPHET 
By SIR STEPHEN GASELEE 
HE Portuguese statesman and writer, Jodo de Andrade Cérvo 
7 1824-1890) is probably little remembered in England now, 
though the attention of his compatriots was called, by an excellent 
little essay by José d’Almada in Lisbon in 1938, to his colonial 
policy. He is probably best known in this country by the publica- 
tion of a translation of one of his despatches on this subject pub- 
lished in London in 1877 by the Viscount de Sautarem, “ A state- 
ment of facts proving the right of the Crown of Portugal to the 
territories situated on the western coast of Africa.” The British 
Museum possesses a certain number of his works, but not his 
book Perigos, Lisbon, 1870, which displays a curious foresight 
into the European situation seventy years later. 

Cérvo was very greatly impressed by the completeness of the 
victory of Prussia, and wondered what the next step would be on 
the part of that Power. He says that the result of the war “is a 
great danger for the nations which it is agreed to call of Latin 
race, if the great and proud spirit of Germany cannot calm the 
enthusiasms of victory, and by a policy of moderation and noble 
disinterestedness, place itself in a position which will help the 
other nations of the world to serve the great interests of 
humanity.” He then proceeds to speak of a large democratic 
element inside Germany, and wonders whether this will be able 
to stand up against the imperialism of Germany’s leaders. He 
continues, “How far will the aspirations of the great Minister 
of King William go? Nobody can judge. The oudook is full 
of danger even with men of the temperament of Count Bismarck. 
If plans of aggrandisement proceed, then finally an immense 
disaster might bring to an end what now seems an indisputable 
triumph. But if this catastrophe does not arrive, who can set 
limits to the Empire which is rising upon the ruins of the ancient 
States of Germany after destroying the French Empire? ” 

Cérvo had a few pages earlier in his book made some very 
far-sighted remarks on the “ racial theory” which is now so im- 
portant an element in the Nazi doctrine. The most striking 
passages are as follows: “ The German spirit, and especially the 
Prussian spirit, has been profoundly agitated by the idea of 
German unity, by the hope of the reconstitution of a huge 
empire founded on identity of race, and by dreams of an indefinite 
expansion. The theory of nationalities—not of existing 
nationalities, but those some fancy could create—has 
already been put into practice. But as this was not sufficient basis 
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for the formation of wider empires, it was necessary to develop the 
theory of race, by which in the end Europe would be divided 
into three great Empires, the Slav Empire, the Germanic Empire, 
and the Latin Empire. This last, if it were ever formed, would 
be, according to these planners from the North, condemned to a 
state of inferiority. This period of the history of the world is 
that of the Germanic race. It is then necessary to constitute 
the great German Fatherland, to subject ancient Europe to it, 
to make in the North those waves of men which threaten the 
grand empire retire, and to give to Prussia the pre-eminent place 
tc which she has a right by her conquests and by her political 
aptitude. These are the dreams of ambition that come from the 
other side of the Rhine. 

“The immense gravity of the question which is at present so 
urgent in Europe cannot fail to react upon the great American 
Republic. In the midst of their political strifes, which are not 
always without bloodshed, the United States cannot be indifferent 
to events which in Europe threaten to cause a profound readjust- 
ment of all political relations, and to divert the nations from 
the profitable labours of peace, to drive them on to battlefields 
in pursuit not of liberty, progress or independence, but of power 
to oppress in the name of a sterile and injurious glory. 

“A great empire created by victories, based on force, and 
having its origin in the principle of racial affinities, cannot fail 
to excite apprehensions, to irritate susceptibilities and to inflame 
passions throughout the whole of Europe. The victories of pan- 
Germanism aroused directly the armed movements of pan-Slavism, 
and will lead more or less rapidly to war. In the face of Germany 
unified by militarism, Russia will rise with all her power and all 
her aspirations. Today there is peace, tomorrow there will be 
war. It ts one of those fatal tendencies against which the will 
of men cannot contend. 

“To enlarge her dominions, and to make her influence in the 
world felt, Prussia, or if you like so to call it, the German Empire, 
has to build a strong fleet, and to this end (putting aside all 
scruples of conscience, as happened in the case of the Danish 
Dutchies) to try to make sure of the whole territory of Denmark 
in order to close, so to speak, the gates of the Baltic Sea. Not 
long after that the new Empire will find itself rnable to keep its 
ambitions short of the annexation of Holland, which would 
give it a dominating position in the North Sea. Then will follow 
the complete unification of Germany by the incorporation of 
Austria in the Empire. Would not the possession of Trieste 
give her one of the most important maritime positions in Europe 
in relation to the East, especially now that navigation is possible 
through the Suez Canal?” (The Canal had been opened for 
traffic at the end of 1869, the year before these words were 
written.) So were predicted seventy years ago the successive steps 
taken by modern Germany in the direction of the complete 
domination of Europe and of the oceans which surround Europe. 

“ The Germans,” continues the Portuguese statesman, “consider 
themselves the highest branch of the Aryan race, and believe 
that the hour has arrived to subject the world to their dominion, 
keeping down the decadent Latin race, of which they do not 
admit the purity, and making the Slav race retire to the north, 
characterising it as inferior ethnologically and morally to the noble 
type which they (the Germans) represent in its highest mani- 
festation. Meanwhile the great American Republic, better in- 
spired in the circumstances than England, instead of isolating 
herself, is drawing closer her relations with Europe, and affirming 
her influence, all the time working in favour of peace, and draw- 
ing nearer politically and socially to the old world. Northern 
America is poised between two great oceans, the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. On one side she is united to Western Europe in her 
traditions, her civilisation, her sympathies with liberty, her com- 
merce and her democratic aspirations. On the other side, she 
extends her maritime and commercial influence to Oceania and 
Asia, and chus unites her interests, with those of Russia, prepar- 
ing large conquests for civilisation. In this way the United States 
is, sO to speak, embracing Europe both by the East and by the 
West, by her alliance with Russia, and her alliance with 
democracy. 
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“Day by day relations between the United States and 
Europe become more active. Attracted by her sympathy with 
the democratic movement, called by her vast commercial interests 
to unite herself more and more with the ancient world, moved 
by her own greatness to enter into the wide movement of civilisa- 
tion and of political life of the European States, the Republic 
of the United States is bound to keep a safe and open access to 
Europe. The geographical position of Portugal vis-a-vis the 
Azores, situated on the road from America, shows that Portugal 
is the European State relations with whom might be the most 
advantageous for the American Republic. 

“ Portugal is for Northern America the frontier of Europe, as 
for Great Britain Belgium is the frontier of the continent.” 

A prophet to whom honour is surely due today, even if he 
missed it in his life-time. 


HERBS OF GRACE 


T is a year now since some of the worst scars appeared on the 
I face of England, an autumn for seeding, a spring for shooting, 
and a summer for growing. One day last July I passed a bomb- 
crater in a Kentish meadow, and I marvelled to see the rich 
crop of wild flowers that had sprung up all over and around the 
scar, tall spires of yellow downy mullein, borage with its brilliant 
blue, pimpernel, self-heal, sweet marjoram, and many others 
whose lovely names reproach me for their omission. At home 
that evening I remembered John Gerard, the Elizabethan lover 
of flowers and herbs, and turned to his herbal to find what he 
had to say respecting the virtues and faculties of these flowers 
that were springing with so much grace and vigour in the pit 
that was digged by hatred and violence. 

Well was I rewarded. Scarcely a herb among those that I 
had seen but had its healing virtues described by Gerard ; 
Marjoram “is a remedy against the bitings and stingings of 
venomous beasts”; “I, Borage, gives alwaies courage,” “it is 
used for the comfort of the heart, to drive away sorrow and 
increase the joy of the minde”; pimpernel “doth draw forth 
splinters and things fixed in the flesh”; self-heal “doth joine 
together and make whole and sound all wounds both inward and 
outward.” English earth had been wounded, and had promptly 
brought forth its own salves and remedies. Well, perhaps it was 
due to no miracle, unless to the eternal miracle of summer, that 
I had found such flowers in such a place. The land of Kent is 
full of fair flowers, and few of the plants described by Gerard 
are without some healing gift for man or beast. But now my 
eyes were opened to look for wonders. “Turn but a stone 
and start a wing,” and as I walked in London streets I found 
that green leaves and small flowers were growing as never before 
on the sandbags, the gravel-heaps, and the cleared sites where 
city buildings had stood. 

For the most part they were herbs of a quieter habit than 
their country neighbours, although the rosebay willow-herb was 
flaunting its gay pink spires at every corner where green things 
could find a foothold. The sand-heaps and barbed-wire entangle- 
ments outside one of our Ministries provided a plentiful crop 
of groundsel, and “the leaves of groundsel boiled in wine or 
water, and drunke, heale the paine and ach of the stomacke that 
proceeds of Choler.” There was choler in plenty last winter 
when we were robbed of our sleep. And groundsel’s cousin I 
saw, too, St. James’ wort or ragwort, which “is commended 
to bee good for greene woundes.” There Was camomile as well, 
the symbol of fortitude, for the more it is trodden underfoot the 
faster it grows. And perhaps best of all when "buses were full, 
and queues were long, there was mugwort about which “ Pliny 
saith, that the traveller or wayfaring man that hath the herb 
tied about-him feeleth no wearisomenesse at all.” But these 
were in the streets and squares of Bloomsbury, whose gaps, 
though tragic and unsightly, were often veiled by green plane- 
trees ; the path of my true pilgrimage lay further to the East. 

For John Gerard himself was a Londoner. He owned a house 
in Holborn, and an orchard in Fetter Lane, but the exact site 
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is unknown of the little plot of his “owne especiall care and 
husbandry,” the renowned garden where over a thousand different 
herbs were growing, including that exotic plant the potato of 
Virginia, roots of which had been sent to him from America, 
and which grew and prospered in his garden “as in theire owne 
native countrey.” He, too, found his wild herbs in London 
byways, bugloss in Piccadilly, pennywort “upon Westminster 
Abbey, over the door that leadeth from Chaucer’s tomb to the 
old palace,” willowherb “upon the Thames bankes and not far 
from the place of execution,” and yellow loosestrife “along the 
medowes as you goe from Lambeth to Battersey.” He might 
even (dare we imagine it?) have had the company of a yet more 
famous flower-lover on those walks through Thames water- 
meadows. Shakespeare was a neighbour of his for a few years 
when he lodged in Mugwell Street, and it is probable that he 
knew John Gerard, and walked in Gerard’s garden, both famous 
in the London of that day. 

But while my imagination was following the two in their 
pleasant strolls my body was seated in a trolley-bus on the 
way to Holborn Circus to visit the church of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, where Gerard was buried. Past Herbal Hill, Vine 
Hill, and Saffron Hill we went, and on to Holborn Circus, and 
there my Elizabethan dream faded into the dusty reality of 
1941. Bricks and mortar I was prepared for, brick-dust and 
tiles were what I found. I could see a lot more of the sky 
than I was used to seeing in London, a clear pale sky of early 
autumn, with no banks of cloud to conceal a stealthy bomber, 
and no smoke-trails to mark the scene of an air-duel. But “ who 
would look dangerously up at planets that might safely looke 
downe at plants?” It was herbs that I had come to look for, 
though surely a more incongruous hunting-ground for the 
herbalist can scarcely be imagined 

It seemed at first a most foolish journey that I had taken, and 
a pointless pilgrimage. How could seeds germinate or leaves 
grow green among piles of broken glass, concrete rubble, charred 
black timbers and rusty girders? But by the church there would 
surely be a churchyard and soil of a sort where roots could search 
out a living. The church itself was a blind, roofless shell, 
a violated sanctuary full of dust and ashes, but the flower-beds 
in the churchyard were still brave with geraniums and lobelias. 
(Why, yes! Matthias L’Obel, “the reverend and _ learned 
herbarist” was Gerard’s friend and master.) A dusty lilac-tree 
was growing by the wall. (“These trees grow not wild in 
England, but I have them growing in my garden in very great 
plenty.” Sleep sound, my friend, they are still growing in our 
London gardens.) Other plants of less good omen were growing 
between the stones, nettles and thistles, but I knew that even 
these would be found to have their virtues and faculties for 
healing. There is comfort in grass and consolation in thistles, 
even though whole streets of one’s native city have taken on the 
appearance of silent nightmare. 

Which way should I go now? It was early on Sunday after- 
noon, and very lonely in those deserted streets, but through a 
ragged vista of masonry I saw the familiar outline of St. Paul’s, and 
hastened towards it as to a friend. There was destruction all 
about it, but the tiny public gardens, where old men sat in the 
sun, were bright with flowers, and a mulberry-tree still dripped 
its ripe purple fruit on to the dusty pavement. As I wandered 
round the beds looking at the flowers, I suddenly came upon a 
message written in the grass at my feet, “ Domine, dirige nos,” 
Lead us, O Lord! It was the flower-bed under the shadow of the 
dome, where the arms of the City of London are portrayed 
in flowers, “Silver, a red cross, and in the first quarter a red 
sword erect, point upwards,” the red cross of St. George the 
warrior, and the sword of the martyrdom of St. Paul, and the 
motto beneath was written in letters of golden fever-few, grow- 
ing amongst very green gtass. It came as an apt reply to my 
questioning. I had looked to the herbs for comfort, and they 
had sent back a message not only of healing for physical wounds, 
but of recruitment for the spirit. Our enemies, no doubt, would 
make mock of the fact that grass was growing in the streets of 
London, but to us the green shoots are promises of healing, 
descendants from a great past, and symbols of resurrection. 
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HE Englishman visits Eire today liable 
impressions. Unless he has had long experience 
unless some rivulet of Celtic blood dances in his veins, 


who 
of Irish 


Ways, OF 
he may tend to deduce from appearances conclusions which ar 
Everybody amicable ; everything appears 
Within a mere handful of minutes he from 
England in wartime to Eire at peace. The windows his 
eroplane are shrouded in butter-muslin; a few gentle bumps 
tell him that he has left England, and before he has read more 
than a chapter or two of his book a few further bumps tell him 
Propelled invisibly across the sea, 


re 
C 


incorrect seems so 
similar. 


passes 


so 
ol 


that he has arrived in Ireland. : 
» dane whic 

he sits there in a leather arm-chair, until the door which hac 

> 1 en ’ . 

closed upon a wide green field in the midlands opens again 


green field near Dublin. The air is soft, and te 


men who hold the gangway strike on muffled ears. 
who stamp his passport, the officials who inspect 
He climbs into the bus 


upon a wide 
voices of the 
The officials 
his luggage, 
provided by 
with those of Bath or Worcester ; he drives along Dorset Street ; 
he arrives, with no awareness of any marked displacement, in 
the heart of Dublin. The staircase of the club where he lunches 
might be some staircase in Portland Place ; above the mantel-piece 
hangs a list of members who were killed in the last War ; the 
illustrated papers are spread upon a side-table; a carton of 
London cigarettes lies in the grate; and from the window he 
looks upon sooted railings, upon the statue of a statesman sur- 
rounded by black privet-bushes, upon a perspective of Georgian 
frontages, upon a replica of Brunswick Square. That night, 
maybe, he dines in Trinity College. The hall, the portraits, 
and the silver flicker in the candle-light; were it not for the 
brilliance of the conversation he might believe himself to be 
at Oxford ; and when the decanter has slid round the polished 
table the Provost rises and gives the toast of the King. Assuredly 
the visiting Englishman might make false deductions. 
* * * * 


are calm and courteous. 
the company ; he passes shops and villas identical 


It is not by candle-light or in terms of Adam ceilings that 
one should examine, and seek sympathetically to understand, the 
mood of Eire. It must be irritating for Irishmen to notice with 
what readiness the visiting Englishman assumes that an identical 
laver of architecture and decoration, a joint employment of 
English words and lettering, implies a common cultural back- 
ground. It must be infuriating for them to observe the patronis- 
ing smile of the Englishman when he dismisses their language 
(which is, in fact, a symbol of intense patriotic energy) as a 
purely artificial and illegible disarrangement of consonants. The 
unpopularity of Englishmen among those who do not appreciate 
their gift of generosity is often due to our national habit of smiling 
when we do not understand. Foreigners interpret as derision 
what is little more than a quirk of shyness, or the giggle of the 
Englishman when confronted with the unfamiliar. Many modern 
Irishmen are quite prepared, in spite of their ferocious memory, 
to let bygones be bygones, and to establish with us relations of 
sound and profitable neighbourliness. They become discouraged 
when an Englishman takes it for granted that the vestiges of the 
past bear some relation to the passions of the present or: the 
There are few Englishmen today who would 
Irish clock, since as a race we 
I wish, however, that 


hopes of the future. 
seek to reverse the 
highly developed sense of the impossible. 
there were more Englishmen who understood that the inhabi- 
tants of Eire are fundamentally different from ourselves, that 
their passions are deeper than ours, their memories more re- 
tentive and their thoughts more nimble. I advocate no surrender 
to sentimentality ; I agree that we must protect our own rights 
and interests with the utmost tenacity ; but I contend that if we 
cease noticing similarities and try to understand differences we 
may (perhaps even within the lifetime of the present generation) 
establish with Eire relations of lasting amity and trust. 


possess a 
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COMMENT 


NICOLSON 


It is more than forty years since I stayed for any time in 
Dublin. Much of my childhood was passed in the atmosphere 
ot Irish controversy, whether in County Wicklow or in County 
Down. The echo of the animosities aroused reached me only 

a dim murmur_of conversatioa to which I was not supposed 
to listen, and which I was not supposed to understand. Two 
incidents alone remain in my memory, one of the North and one 
of the South. During one Ulster holiday we had been given 
an air-gun, and for a target we had cut from packing paper 
the figure of a human being, to whose breast we attached, as a 
bull’s-eye, a scarlet paper heart. We pinned this figure upon one 
of the farm-shed doors, and expended upon it al! the ammunition 
we possessed. The old carpenter who was, as I now realise, 
a fervent Orangeman, applauded us as he passed. “Ah, I see,” 
he said, “ you have got old Gladstone there. Shoot him in the 
heart.” Our target bore no resemblance to Mr. Gladstone, 
or, indeed, to any recognisable figure either public or private. 
My own feelings for Mr. Gladsione (upon whose knee I once 
had sat) were favourable feelings. Yet such is the infection of 
fanaticism that I was pleased by the carpenter’s approbation, and 
experienced the glow of patriotic achievement. The second inci- 
dent occurred near Dublin, under the shadow of the Wicklow 
mountains. We had driven out to some horse-show or gymkhana, 
and I had been entranced when the carriag> left the road and 
bumped on squeaking springs across the grass. There were 
many other carriages around us, and my grandmother (who was 
both sociable and alert) kept peering unde: ner parasol from 
right to left. Suddenly she placed her hand on my knee. 
“Look,” she said, “look at that lady there in a dog-cart.” i 
saw a woman in a gay hat and tight bodice sitting in a yellow 
dog-cart with huge wheels; some men were leaning over the 
mudguards talking to her. “That,” said my grandmother, “ is the 
woman who defeated Home Rule—Kitty O’Shea.” I can still see 
that woman in the dog-cart, but whether or no she was in fact 
Mrs. O’Shea, I have no conception. I remember these two 
incidents, since there was passion behind them ; yet of the nature 
of that passion I remained ignorant for many years. 

* 


* * * 


Those were the days when the Lord Lieutenant would drive 
in state to the Horse Show with the suashine glistening upon 
the vagnish of his wheels. Those were the days when the nobility 
and gentry would entertain each other with a series of garden 
parties, when the band would play Pinafore on the lawns, and 
when the marquees would be palaces of sugared cakes and 
strawberry ices. Those were the days when peaches were 
heaped in silver bowls, and when the footmen brought in the 
seed-cake and the marsala at the same moment as the butler 
brought in the English mail. My grandmother would take 
me sometimes to the garden-parties ; she never took me to Kil- 
mainham gaol. Squat and sinister stands that little Bastille, and 
the friend with whom I went there last week showed me how, 
when he was an inmate, the prisoners would signal from the 
barred windows to the women waiting on the bridge. Over the 
door of Kilmainham the architect has inserted a sculptured 
allegory of the serpents of vice and discord being bound in 
chains. That is a cruel emblem of a violent past. It would be a 
mistake for the visiting Englishman to remember nothing of that 
past beyond the tunes from Pinafore and the strawberry ices. It 
would be an equal mistake for him to assume that bitterness 
is an eternal emotion, to become angry because the citizens of 
Eire are so different from ourselves, or to resent their mystical 
attitude towards their own neutrality. The Irish are an incom- 
prehensible race, and seem fated to be misunderstood even by 
themselves. But I have a feeling that in the end they would 
prefer the old familiar complaint of being misunderstood by 
England to being misunderstood by Germany or even by the 
United States. 
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MUSIC 


** Blossom Time.’’ At the Lyric Theatre. 


SOME years ago Mr. Clutsam, who had up till then achieved a 
respectable, if not ouzstanding, success as a composer of light 
opera, suddenly acquired worldwide fame with a pastiche of 
Schubert’s music adapted to a sentimental biography of the com- 
poser. Now Blossom Time succeeds to Lilac Time, and Mr. 
Tauber to Mr. Courtice Pounds. The only blossom we saw in 
the course of the evening was as like lilac as no matter ; whether 
the plot of Mr. Rodney Ackland’s libretto diverges much or little 
from that of the former piece really matters very tittle. We are 
shown Schubert in love with one girl (Miss Leueen Macgrath), as 
vainly beloved by another (Miss Hella Kurty), and in the end 
indulging in an orgy of self-immolation in order to ensure, with 
the aid of a very arch Archduchess as dea in machina, that his 
be!oved shall marry the handsome lieutenant. Mr. Ackland’s best 
invention is to make the singer, Vogl, fall ill just before a concert 
in what my to be Vienna’s Albert Hall, so that Schubert has 
to sing in his place. This gives us a short recital of songs sung 
“ straight ” by Mr. Tauber with pianoforte accompaniment—and, 
by a happy stroke, a contemporary or, at any rate, old instrument. 
When all values are false, it would be stupid to censure 
anachronisms and inaccuracies of fact or interpretation. Yet, 
negligible as this piece is, whether regarded as drama or as 
biography, and deplorable though I hold the adaptation of great 
music to such purposes, there is much that a music-lover may 
enjoy. For one thing, Mr. Tauber, for all his mannerisms, does 
sing well. He set, among other things, a standard of clear 
enunciation, both in speech and song, that was a reproof to most 
of the British actors and actresses in the company—a shining 
exception being Miss Margaret Yarde, who manages to make 
broad humour out of a couponsworth of material. Then, I 
confess, it was a treat to hear, even in pot-pourri form, such a 
succession of lovely melodies, and they are generally treated with 
respect by. the arranger, who is a responsible musician and not a 
negroid “hotter-up” of the classics. Finally, the justification 
for this kind of entertainment is that, if it is neither very 
interesting nor amusing, it is edifying to the million, some of 
whom may be led from enjoyment of its melodies to a love of the 
originals. I believe that Lilac Time and its pendant film were 
partly responsible for an increased interest in Schubert’s music in 
the concert-halls, and Blossom Time is, on the whole, more 
serious musically and, as befits the times, more austere. 
DyNELEY Hussey. 


THE THEATRE 


‘School for Slavery.’’ At the Westminster. 

Tonight ?’’ At the Ambassadors. 
School for Slavery reminds us once again of the sad truism that 
sincerity in playwriting is not enough. With Mr. Biro’s message 
no one can feel disagreement, for he is not content merely to 
record the savagery of the Nazis in Poland, he insists on looking 
into the future and pleading for a post-war settlement which 
shall not be based entirely on the principle of vengeance. This 
attitude, however, leads him into a good deal of philosophising 
which fails, by and large, to come off, sandwiched as it is between 
frankly melodramatic incidents. 

The general effect of the play is, as a result, one of shapeless- 
ness. The best act is undoubtedly the first, for here Mr. Biro’s 
knowledge of stagecraft is admirably employed in depicting 
the brutish behaviour of the Nazis at the beginning of their 
occupation of Poland. It was an ingenious trick to keep the 
decent Germans (yes, Mr. Biro allows us several decent Germans) 
sitting mutely and helplessly by while the Nazi Governor metes 
out death, prison, and the lash to innocent men, women and 
children. As the play proceeds, however, we are gradually bogged 
in a number of sub-plots and counter-plots ; and although one is 
bound to admire the author’s ingenuity in fitting all the jig-saw 
pieces neatly together, the total effect is one of distraction rather 
than conviction. There is, for instance, a melodramatic scene in a 
factory basement, in which a Polish scientist blows up the 
factory, and with it both himself and the Nazi Governor. The 
suspense-value here is very high, and there is an exciting Fritz 
Lang atmosphere about the gleaming switchboard, with light 
after light flashing on as each section of the factory is destroyed. 
Put all this is unfortunately overlaid by a turgid philosophical 
argument between the Professor and the Nazi, the excuse for 
which is that the Nazi must be given “a fair trial.” Only the 
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perverse brilliance of a Shaw could bring off such a situation, 
and neither Maurice Browne nor Gordon McLeod, despite their 
brilliant acting, can avoid the embarrassing effect of using abstract - 
terms (like “justice,” “mercy,” and “honour”), in such a way 
that they seem actually to be spoken in capital letters. 

The play is very well performed by a large cast. Catherine 
Lacey and Barry Morse carry out something of a tour de force in 
the last act by managing what must easily be the longest suicide 
scene ever penned, in such a way that it does not appear ridicu- 
lous. There is some fine acting from Mary Martlew, as a German 
girl who denies her own country, from Geoffrey Wardwell, as a 
Polish patriot, and from Nelson Burton in a short but moving 
appearance as a Polish boy condemned to the firing squad. 

Why not Tonight? only differs from the average farce in that 
it is not so funny as most. It is the old, old story of sex en- 
tanglements, accompanied by the brisk crackling of thin ice, and 
decorated by the naughty grin of Tom Walls, the graceful insouci- 
ance of Betty Stockfield, and the downright heartiness of Enid 
Stamp Taylor, whose infectious laugh tends to ring out a split 
second before that of the audience, thus helping the play along 
n> end. If people still enjoy this sort of play there is not much 
the humble dramatic critic can do about it. 

Basi. WRIGHT. 


THE CINEMA 


‘“*H. M. Pulham, Esq.” At the Empire. 


H. M. Pulham, Esq., is a film about people. More than that, 
it is a film about ordinary people. There is in it no one very 
brave, wicked, clever or stupid; nothing happens in it which 
would be worth more than a couple of lines in a parish magazine, 
and yet it contains scenes more deeply moving than I remember 
ever before seeing on the screen. The film hasn’t a message ; 
it says nothing interesting about politics, sociology, religion, 
patriotism or human progress ; it simply says that ordinary dyed- 
in-the-wool, normally-inhibited, normally-stupid human beings 
find it difficult to understand each other, and because of it life 
is more wasteful than anyone dares realise save in mercifully 
abbreviated moments of clear, cold introspection. 

H. M. Pulham, Esq., is directed by King Vidor. Ever since, 
many years ago, he sent his camera on a long, slow journey through 
a city, a street, a building, and a window, finally to give us 
a first sight of the face of the hero of The Crowd, Vidor has been 
probing for the story of the man-in-the-street. Never before, 
however, has he dispensed entirely with the normal dramatic 
elements of cinema. H. M. Pulham, Esq., is from the novel by 
J. P. Marquand, and it consists simply of the illustrated musings 
of a successful, middle-aged, happily-married, business man, who 
is asked to write a paragraph of biography for his college maga- 
zine, and who sets off instead on a long journey through his 
memories. He discovers, of course, that the only things that 
mattered to him are the things he cannot write dow. He savours 
again the lost opportunities to break from the comfortable, hum- 
drum routine of his family-ridden respectability in New England 
(he remembers a moment of courage in France in the last war, a 
job in an advertising agency, a New York girl who was gay and 
clever, but couldn’t stand the snootiness of Boston society). He 
remembers the great agonies of his life, the inarticulate misery 
of his father when he realises that his son has become a stranger 
to him and that he lacks the wit or the words to bridge the 
gap ; Pulham sees again the farewell letter from his lover, which 
he first read in his office with secretaries at his elbow, and two 
solicitors listing aloud the contents of his dead father’s strong- 
box. (We hear the calm, tragic words of the letter as he reads 
it to himself, the searing phrases sometimes drowned by the 
nagging, gnawing counterpoint of old, dried-up voices reading 
share-values, and by the precise questions of the secretaries.) 

The background of the film is excellently observed and full of 
humour. The scenes at Harvard,-and in the advertising agency, 
are beautiful period burlesque, and the contrast between the 
slightly coarse sophistication of his New York friend (excellently 
played by Van Heflin) and his lover (Hedy Lamarr), and the 
refinements of Boston convention, is most intelligently presented, 
not objectively, but from the point of view of Pulham. The final 
word must be reserved for Robert Young, whose performance 
Never quite equal to the emotional 
circumstances, never quite intelligent enough to understand the 
forces which disturb him yet sensitive enough to be aware of 
their existence, he gives one of the screen’s great performances. 

EpGAR ANSTEY. 
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THE 


LETTERS 


“BRACED AND COMPACT?” 


SiR,—In view of the outburst of indignation provoked by Mrs. Tarn’s 
remarkable letter printed in your issue of March 13th, I wish I had 
carried out my intention of a week ago and written at once to con- 
gratulate you on finding space for what seemed to me a very moving 
and poignant document. 

It amazes me that anyone, whether he agreed with her or not, could 
possibly read Mrs. Tarn’s letter without feeling at once sympathy 
and distress. It revealed a young woman in a mood of bitter spiritual 
anguish, and the immediate reaction of anyone no longer young would 
have been, I should have thought, an instinctive admiration of its 
courage and a wish, if in any way possible, to soothe its pain. Yet 
only Mrs. Mackay of your contritutors to last week’s paper shows 
awareness of 
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any patience with Mrs. Tarn’s predicament or any 
her unhappiness. The others scold, or cry “defeatism,” or thump a 
patriotic chest. 


Is it not a grievous thing that a young wife should be driven to 
declare her lite ruined and her function as a woman stultified? And 
can any one of the injustices, complacencies and hypocrisies which 
have hurt her so cruelly be denied? Her letter seems to me an 
inevitable and a tragic pendant to your admirable article “ Braced 
and Compact?” Mrs. Tarn is manifestly neither a cynic nor one 
who blindly refuses to face realities; she is (this I judge from her 
letter, whose very artlessness proves its sincerity, for I know nothing 
whatsoever about her) a norm being with a fine feminine sensitive- 
ness, who is miserable because she feels that indeed “virtue some- 
how, for some reason, has gone out of us” (out of all of us), and 
wondered whether a confession of one woman’s desolation might 
possibly help to bring it back.—Yours, &c., MICHAEL SADLEIR. 

Lower Througham, Stroud, Glos. 


Sir,—In your last issue, as was to be expected, the hunt was up and 
we saw a good field of braced and compact citizens in full crv after 
Mrs. Tarn. 

Surely, Sir, hers was a most courageous confession of unfaith, and 
you, for your part, showed great discernment in printing it un- 
abridged. Multitudes of people today find it hard to have much hope 
about things (any parish priest knows that), and she was honest 
enough to put her thoughts into words. 

There have been other similar diagnoses of a contemporary situa- 
tion. One of the most striking of them all comes from no less an 
authority than St. Paul, who in the opening chapters of Romans deals 
pretty trenchantly with the dilemmas of a bankrupt humanism and 
says far more disrespectful things about his fellow-citizens and the 
community in which he lives than many a modern writer. On the 
basis of that realism he proceeds to build up the classic statement of 
the possibility of liberty and integration for human personality. 

Many will respect Mrs. Tarn’s candour while not sharing her 
despair. That will be because, as Christians, they enjoy the inheritance 
of faith and dogma about the nature of man, and the nature of God’s 
action for and in man, and in history, which makes it possible for 
them to take very realistic views without in any way losing hope. 
There is a sickness, a great and tragic sickness, in the soul of man, 
something far more profound and far more serious than this war, 
which is only a symptom of it. It is a sickness which might - well 
make us despair if our resources were limited to human aspiration and 
effort, and ro the achievements of man. We need to be able to relive 
and to proclaim again in relevant words the Christian faith and the 
Christian dogmas about man and God’s judgement on man and God’s 
action in redeeming man and his society. This understanding paves 
the way for a new epoch of creative and purposeful living for those 
who accept it. 

Until that new insight and understanding becomes our own, with 
such intensity that it can be given to the world with all the authority 
of first-hand conviction, articles such as your “ Braced and Compact? ” 
will surely do good. For no one lives outside his historic situation, 
and our situation is that if this war is not won now, and the sooner 
the better, all our more profound hopes will be falsified for genera- 
tions, maybe for centuries to come. 

But it is none the less still urgent that we should realise the pro- 
found spiritual and moral dilemma of modern man, a dilemma which 
may be increased rather than lessened after the war. This situation 
(of which Mrs. Tarn’s letter is an honest sample) will not yield to 
easy treatment. It is, all said and done, the major problem of our 
generation, and we must not evade it—Yours, &c., 

Christ Church Vicarage, Liverpool 17. R. C. THOMPSON. 
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THE EDITOR 


S1r,—I hope very much that your interesting correspondence on the 
subject of British public morale is not yet closed. For it is only by 
discovering the true causes and nature of our low state of morale that 
we can begin to consider any remedy for it. 

In the Aimy a day never goes by without some barrack-room talk 
which clearly reveals strong popular trains of thought. Soldiers jnter- 
pret the war in language far more terse and explicit than anything it 
is permiss.ble to print. But their common view today emerges from 
a number of negative attitudes, including the following: 

1. Sense of danger of deieat, 

iii Lack of awareness of the economic deprivations involved in 
defeat. 

iii, Lack of emotional allegiance to the Empire or to any British 
traditional institutions, 

iv. Lack of faith in social revolution, which seems always to have 
been unsuccessful in the past. 

v. Lack of faith in their own individual futures—death, wounds or 
unemployment seem to face them whether the war is won or lost. 

Every day one hears sincere expressions of all these attitudes, which 
are wholly negative. J 

It is ‘ncorrect to rail against the people for feeling these things, for 
all of which the reasons are too manifest to be evaded—and ordinary 
peop'e are not deceived by propaganda designed to evade them. More- 
over, it is logical that people should divest themselves of outworn 
loyalties before they can genuinely develop any positive values of 
their own. In such circumstances one can only do one’s individual 
job as well as one can, and, as Lenin said, “ patiently explain” to 
people all the things that happen to be true and so much in need of 
explanation. This, of course, involves a bit of personal austerity.— 
Yours, LANCE-CORPORAL. 
Str,—The letter from Mrs. Tarn in your issue of March 13th, 
which has aroused criticism, most of it adverse, contains much that 
is, unfortunately, only too true. 

She complains of “man” being a “brainless idiot”; I maintain 
that had women, educated women of leisure, taken any intelligent 
interest in their country’s welfare, shown any intelligent understand- 
ing of current events and felt any responsibility in their possession 
of a vote we should not have had the Governments which were in 
power during the last decade preceding the war, and which are in large 
measure responsible for the war. Such utter want of comprehension 
of the real issues before the country today, such contemptible greed 
of a certain class to get all they can without thought for others does 
indeed make one ashamed of one’s compatriots, just as one despairs 
in many ways of the Government. 

The country does not want to be lectured by the Lord President 
of the Council as if it were a class of junior students ; it demands of 
the Government that it shall lead and not wait to be pushed by 
public opinion into action. It demands that neither wives of Ministers, 
nor butlers of Ambassadors, nor daughters of “ brass hats” going to 
their marriage should occupy priority seats in aircraft; it demands 
that parcels containing rationed foodstuffs sent weekly to greedy 
people in this country by their friends in the Dominions should be 
stopped so that space may be reserved for essential commodities. It 
demands fairness of treatment for all, of whatever class. Why should 
luxury hotels still exist? Why should their dining-tables be loaded 
with food which puts an honourable citizen to shame? Why were 
not all private cars except those actually essential suppressed at the 
beginning of the war? Because the wealthy are clinging to their 
privileges as a shipwrecked man to a raft, but until the Government 
has swept away these inequalities and shown itself determined to 
lead the only way to victory, ‘t cannot expect the people to give their 
all without reserve. 

The Home Secretary had better be careful of his edicts on the 
freedom of the Press! He has comp!etely misunderstood the cartoon 
in question, which I would like to have enlarged and plastered on 
the door of every householder who, by his selfishness or greed, is 
risking the lives of those human beings far more valuable to the 
State than the consignee of the parcel or the owner of the luxury car. 
The country is waiting for a lead! Where are the leaders?—Yours 
faithfully, FLORENCE BROOKS. 

Villa Sant’? Antonio, Marlborough Road, Canford Cliffs, Dorset. 


Sir.—As the result of my,letter in reply to your article “ Braced and 
Compact?” I have received numerous letters from both men and 
women, and with one exception they expressed their thanks for having 
seen in print feelings which they have long had themselves. Some 
of the letters were also very kind and one or two very sad, and I 
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would like to thank their writers for sending them to me. I think 
you are to be congratulated on having first of all published the 
article and allowing free expression of the opinions resulting from 
it. We still have a free Press, and it is far better to be able to say 
what we think, however much we may disagree with one another, 
than to have to suppress it, which only makes matters worse and, 
in any case, everyone knows how much better one feels after letting 
off steam. 

Your article “Ourselves and Russia” is very disturbing. If only 
the Government could be prevailed upon to send representatives of 
each section of the community to Russia and the U.S.A. and vice versa 
to explain ourselves to each other, I am sure things would be much 
better. We could each explain what sort of a world we want after 
the war and what we want in it. I think most people would agree 
that a home, security and peace of mind would come first. It is some 
time since I had any of these things. 

In reply to the letter from Mr. F. F. Prickett, I would point out 
that for 100 years after the Napoleonic wars we were continually 
involved in wars which, though on a smaller scale than the European 
wars, nevertheless involved us in great loss of life and waste of money, 
the following wars among them: The Afghan Wars, 1839-42; war 
with China, 1839 ; the Crimean War, 1854 ; the Indian Mutiny, 1859 ; 
the Sudan Campaign; the Boer War, 1899, and numerous smaller 
affairs. Mr. Prickett’s contention that a large population is necessary 
as a safeguard presupposes that that large population is for use as 
cannon fodder and, in any case, the large populations of Russia, China 
and America have not saved them from wars.—Yours faithfully, 

W. R. Tarn. 

16 The Highlands, Rickmansworth, Herts. 


“THE LAST TWENTY YEARS” 


Sirk,—In the review of Professor Carr’s book by Mr. Harold Butler 
in your number for March 20th we read of “the lack of moral 
purpose, the crude materialism, the cynicism and indifference which 
have characterised the last twenty years.” This seems to me one of 
those glib vituperative statements which one person repeats from 
another, but which serve rather the self-satisfaction of the person 
who utters them than the interests of truth. No one would deny that 
lack of moral purpose, crude materialism, cynicism and indifference 
have marked many individuals during the last twenty years, perhaps 
some sets of individuals with whom Mr. Butler or Professor Carr 
have been in contact. But when you say that such qualities 
“ characterise ” a particular period, that means that they are the most 
general and distinctive qualities of the period, and this I should 
contend to be signally untrue of the period in question. It is difficult 
to judge of the relative prevalence of any qualities by selecting 
individuals out of the heterogeneous mass, but if you judge of the 
period by the characters and utterances of its public men, the activities 
of the churches, the literary and philosophical output, I should say 
that the qualities mentioned were by no means predominant, or even 
as extensive as in some other periods. Much more characteristic of 
the period has been a diffused aspiration and idealism—an idealism 
largely vague and groping and muddled, attaching to such things as 
the League of Nations, the Peace Ballot, Appeasement, the. Spanish 
Republic, Communism. The people of the period may be fairly 
charged with half-heartedness in the pursuit of their ideals, with 
failing to recognise the extent of the evils to be overcome, with a 
shrinking from actions which might involve great disturbance or 
discomfort, with blindness and half-measures—the failure, for instance, 
to fight Italy on the Abyssinian business—but all these defects are 
something very different from materialism, cynicism and indifference.— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., * Epwyn BEVAN. 
Yatscombe Cottage, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 


ENTERTAINING THE FORCES 


Sirn—I can assure Mr. Walter Legge that the results obtained by 
E.N.S.A. in their efforts to provide good music for the Forces have 
been negligible. Since the beginning of the war I have served in 
the Northern, Eastern and Southern Commands, both in the ranks 
and as an officer, and I have never heard a note of classical music 
provided by E.N.S.A. nor have I ever met anyone who has. Nor 
as Entertainments Officer have I ever received particulars of the 
gtamophone records which are said to be available. I regret that I 
cannot provide my name, as the King’s Regulations forbid it, but he 
will recognise the initials —Yours sincerely, J. D. B. (Capt.). 
Union Club, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 1. 
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Stir.—Mr. Walter Legge’s enumeration of the musical activities of 
E.N.S.A. is certainly imposing. But one camp, at least, in the London 
district has hitherto been unvisited by his musical pilgrims. “Six 
parties giving programmes of good music every night of the week 
are touring the length and breadth of the country ™! 

In thirteen months we have not heard as much as a brass band! 
All E.N.S.A. thinks fit for us are “parades” (“ Laughter,” “ Hit,” 
&c.). Revues—girls, legs, and giggles. As if the inanity and vulgarity 
of much of the “ Forces” programmes were not enough, E.N.S.A. 
has to stiffen the dose.—Yours, &c., “ScoTs GUARDSMAN.” 


S1rR,—“ Private Soldier’s ” letter makes sad but true reading. If the 
B.B.C. would give the forces broadcasts of a similar nature to those 
it gives the children of the country in its school broadcasts it would 
be using to good effect the unique opportunity offered it by the 
war. These broadcasts are one of the most promising contributions 
to the education of the men and women of the future. Science, travel, 
history and the war itself provide subjects that are simply and attrac- 
tively treated so as to arouse interest in the listeners. They thus 
awaken latent tastes and abilities in the young, who will grow up, 
we hope, with less limited interests than those of which “ Private 
Soldier ” complains—“ jazz and legs”; doubtless they would. I do 
not know if the function of the B.B.C. has ever been defined, but as 
a national institution it must do something more than please the 
majority of its licence-holders—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
New Barn House, Ferry Hinksey, Oxford. | MARGARET SPARROW. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘STRUMA’ 


Str,—Much has been said, in Parliament and elsewhere, during the 
last few days, about an unfortunate cartoon published in an illus- 
trated daily paper ; but it is innocuous compared with a letter appear- 
ing in The Spectator of March 2oth, written by a Scotch cleric. I 
am astonished to find it printed there. Nothing more mischievous or 
misleading could be imagined, and it may do infinite harm. The 
letter refers to the sinking of the ‘Struma,’ and lays the blame for 
the sad loss of life so occasioned on the British Government, which 
had refused to allow the would-be immigrants into Palestine to-land 
in that country illegally. These persons must have known before they 
embarked on their voyage that what they were attempting was against 
the law. 

As well might I be told that if a cat-burglar, endeavouring to climb 
into my house by way of an upper window, falls and breaks his leg, 
I am responsible for this accident because I did not open my door 
to facilitate his illegal entry into my premises—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, Jessie S. Boyp. 

The Falcon Hotel, Settle, Yorkshire. 


MRS. WALFORD 


Sir,—In your issue of March 2oth an enquirer asks “Who was 
Mrs. Walford ?” and his reason for doing so is that Mr, Edmund 
Blunden, in his book on Thomas Hardy, states that Coventry Patmore 
once appraised a number of English novelists who included Thackeray, 
Trollope, George Eliot, Mrs. Gaskell, Hardy and L. B. Walford. 
Further, the enquirer states that, until he saw her name in Mr. 
Blunden’s book, he was ignorant even of, Mrs. Walford’s existence. 
Lucy Bethia Walford, daughter of John Colquhoun, younger of 
Luss, in Dumbartonshire, and author of The Moor and the Lock, 
which took a high rank among books on Scottish sport, was born 
near Edinburgh in 1845, and in 1869. she married Alfred Walford, 
partner in a well-known firm of paper-makers. Her mother was 
Frances Fuller Maitland who, when quite young, completed Henry 
Kirke White’s fragment, “ Much in Sorrow, Oft in Woe,” a compilation 
universally accepted for church use. Mrs. Walford wrote over thirty 
novels, of which the most popular were Mr. Smith: A Part of His 
Life, Cousins, Troublesome Daughters, The Baby’s Grandmother, 
and A_ Stiff-necked Generation. Also, she was the author of 
Recollections of the Scottish Novelist and Memories of Victorian 
London. Mrs. Walford died in 1915, and perhaps one of the reasons 
why her name as an author is almost forgotten is that her publisher, 
Spencer Blackett, had to retire from business, owing to financial 
difficulties, and all her novels as a consequence went out of print. 
She wrote several short stories and biographies for Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and had a claim to be included in the company of the 
novelists said to have been appraised by Coventry Patmore, whose 
critical powers, according to Richard Garnett, were of the highest 
order, while his prose was a pattern of dignified simplicity—Yours 
faithfully, EVELEIGH NASH. 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 








THE SPECTATOR, 
DAY NURSERIES 


Str,—Could not the Ministry of Health encourage war factories to 
open nurseries where women workers might leave their children for 
the day? Of the hundreds of day nurseries which Mr. Ernest Brown 
tells us will be got going by the end of March, only two or three 
ire at the factories themselves. Fort Dunlop has one of them, and 
here trained nurses look after children for a shilling a day each, 
including meals. Apart from the time saved, mothers would, I think, 
prefer to have their children as near to them as possible while they 
are at work. Cannot Mr. Brown persuade other factories to follow 
suit?—Yours truly, RuTH E. MARWICK. 
Bounty Cottage, Albourne, 
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Hassocks, Sussex. 


THE REAL VICTORIANS 


Str,—Of course, as Miss M. E. Durham indicates, Robert Browning, 
like other poets and dramatists, puts words into the mouths of his 
characters to express their belief, which were not necessarily his, 
but does not the whole spirit of his work show that, in face of the 
darkest problems of life, he reached a position of reasoned optimism, 
and believed profoundly that, in spite of all, 
“God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world” ? 
I thought I had made it clear in my article that the real Victorians 
earnest and fearless in combating social evils and injustices. 
‘hey are often depicted—or rather caricatured—as smug and com- 
placent, As a matter of fact, complacency in the face of evils which 
could and should be righted is the last fault of which they can with 
any justice be accused.—Yours obediently, H. E. BANNARD. 
Littlewick Lodge, Nr. Maidenhead. 


were 


BY AND LARGE 


Sir,—In the article headed “Coupons and 
appeared in your issue of March 13th, Mr. 
describes By and large as “that meaningless phrase.” It is one of 
the expressions derived from sea-faring which have passed into 
general, metaphorical usage. The bitter end and Taken aback are 
two others; perhaps the commonest. Most of them belong to the 
days of sail. A ship is (or was) said to be sailing By [the wind] when 
her course makes an acute angle with the direction of the wind: Large 
when the angle is obtuse. In the nature of things she must do one 
or the other, so that metaphorically By and large is the equivalent of 
“In the aggregate” or “Taken all round.” 

I therefore think that Felicity’s use of the phrase can be defended. 
She might have known, more or less, what it meant if she could not 
have explained it.—Yours very faithfully. R. H. MALDEN. 

The Deanery, Wells, Somerset. 


Conscience” which 
Williamson Williams 


THE “DAILY WORKER” 


Sirn,—We are told that the present crisis is second to none in our 
history ; that nothing should be spared to assure that the maximum 
war effort is made, Yet one daily paper which has a tremendous 
influence among the workers and has pledged itself to work for 
maximum war effort remains banned. I refer, of course, to the Daily 
Worker. Surely it would be to the advantage of everyone opposed to 
Hitlerism that this ban should be lifted immediately—Yours faith- 
fully, STELLA E, ASHTON. 
Cralle Place, Vines Cross, Horam, Sussex. 


EIRE AND NEUTRALITY 


Sir,—Mr. Fintan Lalor, of Dublin, in his letter, states that Mr. James 
Dillon, T.D., is the only elected member of the Dail (Chamber of 
Deputies) who is against Eire’s policy of neutrality. This is not so. 
The majority of the Independent members are against it. Just as 
there is a Roman Catholic Republican element in the North, there 
is also a strong Unionist minority in the three border counties of Eire. 
Strange as it may seem, they send to the Dail two Unionist members. 
One is Major Sproule Myles, M.C. (late Royal Inniskillings), who 
is selected as the Unionist candidate by the Unionists of County 
Donegal, and for the past twenty years he has topped the poll at 
every election. 
The Press of Eire conveniently ignores the fact that there is still 
in existence an important minority in Eire who call themselves 
Unionists and are all-in with Britain.—Yours, &c., Ss 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


YEARS ago in Queensland I saw the leaf of a prickly pear (hung up 
on a wire fence) which had produced and sent down roots into the 
ground some two feet below. No English plant is quite so stout 
or successful in the struggle for life ; but the growing of plants from 
leaves is a developing science. It is claimed that one of the easiest 
ways of multiplying the loganberry, for example, is to lay down the 
leaves in a frame and push the stalks well into the soil. Each .will 
strike root and a tiny plant be produced. A famous professor is at 
present engaged in the attempt to multiply potatoes by cuttings from 
the haulms, previously treated by one of the hormone preparations 
that are proving more and more successful in ensuring the proper 
development of cuttings of all and every sort. On the subject of 
leaves, the most witty and ingenious writer of a fruit-growers’ diary 
in The Countryman says that a fashion is springing up for raspberry- 
leaf tea! Horticultural science advances rapidly in many directions. 
New hybrids multiply so fast that some good ones are overlooked by 
the general public, the Worcesterberry for example. I hear marvellous 
tales of the Himalayan Giant, a blackberry of portentous growth and 
a heavy yield of big fruit, and the fruiting shoots do not die yearly 
as in the common blackberry and raspberry. In my own small 
experience one of the most useful of the garden blackberries is known 
as Willson Junior. It is also beautiful enough to grow on an 
ornamental pergola. 


£3,000 an Acre 


The writer quoted above also gives some fantastic examples of the 
value in money that one acre can theoretically produce. His taller 
figures reach three and four thousand pounds! The evidence par- 
ticularly interests me because I was once widely abused and ridiculed 
for alleging that an intensive garden on the French model could 
give a gross return of £500 or even {600 an acre. Since then tomato- 
growers (never more prosperous than today) have published figures 
showing returns of £900 an acre. Probably a low rate of sunshine 
in the first three months of the year is, or may be, fatal to the French 
garden system in most parts of Britain, with the Kelveden district 
of East Anglia as a notable exception; but the use of glass begins 
to revolutionise our ideas. The Dutch frame, the continuous cloche 
and the new movable glasshouses help us to rival any Continental 
system. Two or three acres—in the North-West as well as in the 
South—are yielding a very good living to many of the new yeomen. 


Disobeying Spring 

Even the presence of spring, the nesting of the thrushes, blackbirds 
and robins, the arrival of the migrants from overseas, have not vet 
persuaded our sea-birds and some other unusual visitors to leave the 
inland farms where they have collected in unprecedented numbers. 
On one Midland farm, close to the edge of a manufacturing town, 
a fair number of golden plover have just arrived, and were to be seen 
in the same fields as even herring and black-backed gulls. It has been 
ingeniously suggested that the garbage, on which the gulls largely 
feed, in coastal waters has been made inedible by oil, and therefore 
the gulls have had to seek food on the land. Was it not facetiously, 
and perhaps truly, said by an American essayist that there were no 
gulls in some Chinese harbours, because the inhabitants went out in 
boats to collect the garbage thrown out by the ships? As to the 
flocks of plover, they are composed of immature birds, and the fact 
that gulls mature even less quickly will account in some measure 
for their refusal to pay attention to the call of spring. These young 
golden plover, according to previous experience, will probably remain 
in the South till after midsummer. 


In the Garden 
Our arctic winter fell at such a date and was so continuous that 


its. relaxation allowed a number of plants a second season. Iris 
stylosa, Viburnum fragrans, yellow jasmine and lungwort are all in 
flower as if they had not flowered nearly three months ago. The 
lungwort looked the deadest and recovered the soonest. Both vad 


beans and spring cabbage, which looked in the last stages of dissolu- 
tion, have already recovered. Those protected by cloches are tall 
and in perfect condition. As we must be strictly utilitarian in war- 
time, the only more or less unusual vegetables that I am growing are 
Kohl Rabi and Celeriac. The first is very useful and easy to grow 
in succession, and the second needs little labour as compared with 


celery. W. Beach THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, 1d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Symbo!s in Poetry 


Oxtord University Press. 





The Starlit Dome. By G. Wilson Knight. 


10s. 


ReaApeRS of Professor Wilson Knight’s previous books will know, 
more or less, what to expect of his latest study of poetic imagery. 
His combination of industry with a penetrating :nsight into the 
workings of the poet’s mind gives a unique character to his criti- 
cism. He has really found something new to say about the English 
classics, and no one who has read one of his essays can return to 
its subject without a richer understanding of its significence as 
poetry. Those to whom Professor Knight’s is a new name may, 
perhaps, be warned in fairness that he does not provide easy 
reading, partly because what he has to say is extremely difficult to 
express, involving, as it does, the interpretation of symbols which 
are by nature untranslatable, and partly, it must be said, because 
he does not always make the reader’s task easy by writing with 
the maximum of clarity. “The Starlit Dome” is not for those 
who want a smattering of aesthetic appreciation served with 
a spice of smart paradox. It demands constant attention and 
hard thought, but given that it will greatly reward the reader. 

The book contains four studies in the “ poetry of vision” and 
is complementary to “ The Burning Oracle,” which dealt with the 
“ poetry of action.” Professor Knight’s aim is to show what his 
poets—here Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley and Keats—are 
writing about, and he arrives at his object by way of a minute 
examination of the poetic symbols used by them. “ Hitherto,” 
he says in a sentence which incidentally exemplifies the occasional 
lack of ultimate clarity and even of strict grammar in his writing, 
“these precise and crowning symbolisms (domes corresponding 
to the Crown in the political order and throughout poetry) have 
been dismissed as fanciful ornamentation, with excessive attention 
given to the thought in unfair abstraction and the amazing results 
we have all witnessed whereby the sovereign wisdom of poetry 
becomes the monopoly of the erring intelligence.” 

From this it will be evident that what matters most in a poem 
is not its story or idea, but the rendering of the poet’s feeling 
about the idea in poetic imagery. Yet oddly enough Coleridge, 
who ruined his poetic genius by chaining it to extra-poetic ideas, 
occupies far more of Professor Knight’s space than the other 
poets, although it might be thought that only “ Christabel,” “ The 
Ancient Mariner” and “Kubla Khan” fulfil completely (and 
how completely they do fulfil it!) the requirement of being abso- 
lute poetry. “Kubla Khan,” indeed, stands central to Professor 
Knight’s theme. Its pleasure-dome, its rushing torrents and sun- 
less deep caverns are the touchstones by which he tests the poetry 
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of vision. He harks back to them on every other page, finding 
analogies everywhere, and drawing, too, with a vich allusiveness 
upon his stored knowledge of poetry down to our own times, 
Indeed, it is astonishing how prevalent is the imagery of Kubla 
Khan in the three other so different poets. They appear like 


planets, revolving in their own orbits indeed, but around one 
central complex of symbols. 
I found the essay on Wordsworth the most stimulating and 


that on Keats the most sensitive in touch. The analysis of “ The 
Prelude ” is masterly, sending one to the original with a quickened 
sense of its beauty and underlying (as distinct from surface 
biographical) intent. The “ Immortality” ode, too, is wonder. 
fully illumined, though one may question whether the child is 
rightly to be counted among its symbols, for is not the child. 
precisely what all the other symbols are gathered about, like the 
nucleus of the atom with its electrons? And some sentences here, 
too, will cause head-scratching. 

Though the subject still be childhood, the poem is more tech- 
nically erotic than most, a symbolic union with the child-symbol 
performing a centra! and most important resolution of dynamic 
immediacy. 

But the author is not generally so obscure, and still less 
frequently does he lapse into absurdity, as when he produces what 
is almost a parody of his own method: 

Its very names are so lettered as to suggest first and last things: 
Xanadu, Kubla Khan, Alph, Abyssinian, Abora. “A” is 
emphatic ; Xanadu, which starts the poem, is enclosed in letters 
which might be called eschatological ; while Kubla Khan himself 
sits alphabetically central with his alliterating k’s. 

Doubtless Coleridge revelled in the assonances of these names, 
but it is difficult to believe that he was aware or even uncon- 
sciously influenced by their position in the alphabetical index— 
an apparatus, by the way, for which this book would have been 
the better in the interest, not of the lazy reader who will not cope 
with it anyhow, but of convenient reference for confirmation to 
remembered points. DARRELL HEWTH. 


How to Do It 


A Book of Farmcraft. By Michael Greenhill and Evelyn Dunbar, 
With a Foreword by A. G. Street. (Longmans. 5s.) 

I Made It Myself. By Arthur B. Horth. (Batsford. 6s.) 

BotH these books on “how to do” are filled with drawings and 
diagrams, with a moderate amount of explanatory text, and it is 
aS picture-books that one first looks through and enjoys them. 
The handbook of farm routine is exactly what was wanted. I 
remember at the age of sixteen being sent for the first time and 
alone to harness a carthorse and take him into the hayfield, and 
being greatly perplexed as to which way round and which way 
up the collar should go on. The animal’s patience alone made the 
feat possible. The sergeant does not expect his recruits to fix 
bayonets by the method of trial and error ; then why should not 
the farm recruit be as reasonably instructed? 

After studying Miss -Dunbar’s drawings, I feel the self- 
congratulation of one who has done his or her drill to perfection, 
solely because the N.C.O. (in this instance a trim and gracious 
instructress) has made it harder to blunder than to do the soutine 
correctly. Her drawings of farm machines, the cultivator, potato- 
spinner and the like, illustrate their functions from the clearest 
point of view, and in doing so become excitingly fresh, clean 
designs. 

Mr. Greenhill has done his share wisely, writing not too much. 
But his advice will bear reading a good many times and will be 
memorised by many. He gives directions for driving a tractor 
which, though of course insufficient without supervised practice, 
do at least make the working intelligible and should dispel the 
beginner’s notion of the tractor as a dangerous and erratic mystery. 
Among the young women of the Land Army are more logical, 
intelligent minds than have ever before been exercised in British 
farming. This book is of them and for them. 

It would be pleasant to find the treatise on toy-making as con- 
vincingly practical. Children’s toys were early victims of’ the 
disease of civilisation which destroyed nearly all home-made 
pleasures. Mr. Horth’s toys are made of light, easily-worked 
materials such as plywood or millboard, joined with glue, wire, 
pins or brads. In these he finds scope for an ingenious mechanical 
fancy, working through his exercises in detail, so that anyone who 
takes the trouble may follow and adapt them with little effort of 
imagination. But how long will these toys survive the violence 
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of the normal child? The parent or boy, moreover, who carries 
out to the letter the instructions given on page 14 for making 
the wing of a model aeroplane may be in difficulties. To form an 
angle by steaming the wood on either side of a joint made with 
thread “coated with glue” seems to invite ruin. 

There is a good photograph of a puppet theatre, and the 
section dealing with this subject is the best in the book. There 
are photographs, too, of wonderful toys from ancient Egypt and 
from eightenth- and nineteenth-century Europe ; but they have 
little connexion with the text. “I made it myself” does not 
extend to these. Yet they do demonstrate the structural and 
functional principles which, being first perceived in Nature as 
essential, are inherent to every good work of craft or art. On 
the other hand, the parrots on page 3, the duck on page 95 
(“but it isn’t meant to be like a duck . .”)—in fact, all the 
figures, human and animal, in the working diagrams lack the basic 
geometry of that Egyptian “tigeg with moveable jaws” (Plate V) 
ov of Miss Dunbar’s “ Points of*the Horse.” 

But there are toys and toys. To return to horses, I tried three 
years ago to buy a wooden one in Southern Ireland. It was to 
be one with a cylindrical body, flat neck and head, a flowing 
mane and tail ; the whole mounted on rollers: such a toy as Mr. 
Horth (given stout enough materials) would make admirably. The 
shop-lady, however, replied : 

“T think, sor, we have the toy you would require. Them stuffed 
toys, sor, is very soft ; them soft toys is very suitable for children. 
Them toys, now, would resimble rabbits rayther than horrses.” 

THomMas HENNELL. 


Prussian Mentality 


Treitschke’s Origins of Prussianism. Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) : 
Tue German historian Treitschke is a perfect example of what 
are called “ Wahlpreussen,” those Germans born outside Prussia 
who yet choose to be Prussians, with all that the word implies— 
intensely nationalist, arrogant, militarist, but with an almost 
fanatical sense of duty and loyalty to the “leader.” Treitschke 
was a Saxon, and in his younger days devoted to liberal, parlia- 
mentary principles. After the Prussian war against Austria he 
adopted those anti-liberal, anti-Semitic, anti-British and passion- 
ately pro-Hohenzollern convictions which shaped ail his 
history-teaching, and made him one of the chief intellectual pre- 
cursors of the War of 1914-1918. But although Treitschke showed 
that Prussianism was not necessarily confined to Prussia, it is 
undeniable that it was the Prussian State which impressed its 
peculiar characteristics on the rest of Germany. Whence were 
they derived? Some anti-Prussians argue on racial lines ; others 
speak of Prussia’s tardy conversion to Christianity and exclusion 
from Roman influence. The question is not quite so simple, 
but a good part of the answer can be given by history, and this 
essay by Treitschke, which he wrote in 1862, when he was not 
completely Prussianised, is an eloquent and not entirely un- 
critical account of the mediaeval origins of the Prussian State 
which resulted from the colonisation of a Slav, or, at any rate, 
non-Germanic, East European territory by the Teutonic Knights. 
The original title of the book is Prussia—the German Ordens- 
land. At the beginning of the thirteenth century, when the 
crusading activities of the Teutonic Order were declining, they 
were summoned by a Polish prince to assist in subduing the 
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heathen Prussians. There had been missions to this pagan 
Slavonic tribe before, but the Knights joined military force to 
Christian zeal, and founded, on their double conquest, a State 
from which they steadily expanded. The Poles soon realised that 
the community of religion between themselves and the Knights 
was being superseded by a political expansion aimed at them; 
here is the origin of that Teuton-Slav antagonism of which we 
are witnessing the latest terrible manifestation. The Knights’ 
methods were ruthless, but in their best period they did impose 
a higher material civilisation and a Christian culture; their 
fortresses still witness to both. But, as Treitschke says, “ the 
Order knew how to take advantage of man’s spiritual needs to 
increase its temporal power,” and under their rule Church and 
State were amalgamated, and what Treitschke considered the 
harmful restraining ,influence of Catholic Christianity was re- 
pressed to a degreé which foreshadowed that peculiar Prussian 
identification of religion with the State which was even intensified 
by the Reformation. The stern religious discipline which the 
Order imposed produced a characteristic devotion to duty and an 
efficiency which enabled it to round off its conquests. Com- 
mercial prosperity followed ; churches and castles (but not literary 
culture, which the Knights suspected) testified to the genius 
which, in the fifteenth century, they summoned from Germany 
and the East. Gradually the religious impulse disappeared ; the 
crusading motive, genuine enough in the beginning, yielded to 
an appetite for power, and with the Order’s acceptance of 
Protestantism, the conception of a powerful, secular State finally 
triumphed. - Treitschke, of course, makes this the beginning of 
that wonderful Prussian expansion which was to culminate, eight 
years after he wrote this book, in the unification of Germany 
under Prussian leadership. We cannot share Treitschke’s en- 
thusiasm, but his clear and lively narrative is of real assistance 
to a better understanding of Prussian mentality and of Teutonic- 
Slav rivalry, and the translation is to be welcomed. 
JOHN STAPLETON. 


Fruits of Appeasement 


The Royal Air Force in the World War. Vol. I. By Captain 


Norman Macmillan. (Harrap. tos. 6d.) 


Tuts, the first volume of a series, covers the history of the 
R.A.F. from 1919 to the beginning of June, 1940, when our 
expeditionary force was evacuated from Norway. It is a compe- 
tent and useful record of the chief events affecting the R.A-F. 
during the twenty years preceding the outbreak of the present 
war and the nine rather unsatisfactory months which followed the 
outbreak. There is plenty of human interest in these pages, to 
enliven the recital of facts, and there are some good illustrations. 

Captain Macmillan points out that our bombing policy in the 
“anachronistic opening phase” of the war was more restrictive 
than the rules drafted at The Hague in 1923 would have allowed. 
Under these rules the bombing vf military targets, wherever 
situated, was legitimate, but we refrained from attacking such 
targets on land, the enemy fleet being our bombers’ sole objective. 
Incidentally, he refers to the rules as an unratified convention, 
which implies that a convention was agreed and signed. The 
rules never reaGhed that stage; they have remained only a 
jurists’ draft. There cre chapters on the work of the Bomber, 
Fighter and Coastal Commands during the early months of the 
war, followed by one dealing with the operations of the Air 
Component of the B.E.F., and those of the Advanced Air Strik- 
ing Force in France. The four concluding chapters are devoted 
to the air operations in Norway. 

The tragic but immortal story of No. 223 Squadron is told 
here once more. It was this squadron which, equipped with 
obsolete Gladiators, and "inder the command of Squadron Leader 
J. W. Donaldson, who won the D.S.O., fought the German raiders 
all day long from its bomb-shattered base on the frozen surface 
of Lake Lesja. At the close of the day the unit had been 
practically wiped out. Its Gladiators were slower than the 
Junkers 88’s, and could not climb to as great a height as the 
Heinkel 111’s. Yet it shot down six enemy aircraft on that day, 
and probably eight more. Afterwards the squadron, reformed, 
operated from Bodo, and at a later date No. 46, with Hurricanes, 
was dispatched to Bardufoss. Both squadrons did superhuman 
work, and the Blenheims, Wellingtons and Hudsons which 
operated from home bases played a splendid part, too, in the 
fighting in Norway, against hopeless odds. Captain Macmillan’s 
verdict is this: 

“In Norway the Allies first felt the effect of superior air power. 
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: It was seldom that the Royal Air Force could muster more 
than a hundred aircraft all told for counter-action te the thousand 
which the Germans employed in Norway. All the brilliant 
courage of the pilots and crews of the Royal Air Force could 
not overcome the tremendous handicap imposed upon their 
Service by a generation whose supine folly was a vain hope of 
preserving peace without adequate arms in a fast-rearming world.” 
J. M. SPAIGHT. 
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Fiction 
Spenlove in Arcady. By William McFee. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
No Stone Unturned. By Josephine Lawrence. (Cape. 8s.) 
Owen Glendower. By John Cowper Powys The Bodley Head. 


10s. 6d. 
“He was no longer married, as they say, to xis job, no longer 
identified with the disciplined organ:sation of a liner, no longer in 
possession of a unique place in the hierarchy of a ship. He was, 
to put it starkly, nobudy at all any more. He had a feeliag some- 
what akin to nakedness since his retirement a sense of solitude 
of spirit, a sense of being amputated from the living organism to 
which he had been joined, ot which he hid so long been an 
important member. Ir was like being widowed.” 
So Mr. McFee presents the hero of his long new novel—Chief 
Engineer Spen!ove, now in the process of settling down to life 
on shore in a little place that he has acquired for himself in New 
England. His great friend, the wealthy Mrs. Colwell, thinks he 
ought to marry, but he is much more interested in building 
himself a boat. In the same neighbourhood lives Elliot Ducroy, 
a writer of wildly successful thrillérs: for the pulp magazines. 
.He has an English wife and step-daughter. The two men have 
made each other’s acquaintance by accident, and Mr. Spenlove 
has not had’ time in which to settle down before vague hints 
reach him concerning the Ducroys. Sonia Paget, the daughter 
of Perdita Ducroy, strays on to Spenlove’s property in pursuit 
of her disobedient dog. Man and schoolgirl quickly make 
friends, each being delighted with the other. Sonia brings her 
mother round a few days later. Shortly after their first meeting 
Spenlove finds himself listening sympathetically «o Perdita’s life 
story. She is violently unhappy and is preparing to leave Ducroy ; 
whose mistress, Sidney Saxon, a writer of extremely successful 
slick fiction, has recently taken a house in the neighbourhood. 
It’s all rather a muddle, for Elliot is kind and thoughtful though 
he wants bolstering, while Perdita, out of her own earlier experi- 
ences, remains firmly aloof.. We are given a hundred-page 
retrospect of Elliot’s career, which brings us up to the meeting 
point of Spenlove and Perdita. Having fallen in love with 
Perdita, and she with him, Spenlove prepares to tackle the 
problems ahead. The two of them make an expedition on the 
new motor-boat, which includes an over-night visit to Mrs. 
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Colwell. On their return they are greeted with the news that 
Elliot has had a serious heart attack while bathing from Sydney 
Saxon’s place. He dies, and the book ends with the departure 
for England of Spenlove, Perdita and Sonia. Mr. McFee is 
very gifted, and his book is very readable, but we can’t help 
feeling poor Mr. Spenlove seems really rather at sea on dry land, 
“Malty Russell was a good guy, Miss Doman reiterated to 
herself now, but the trouble was that he :ook no intcrest in his 
business. He never completely detached himself from his home 
affairs. The time he spent in his office, separated from his wife 
and children, apparently bored: him and he regarded the neces- 
sity for earning money to support them as the least of his obli- 
gations. 

Miss Lawrence, who specialises in drab American middle-class 
interiors, Offers an ironic study of a family man. Malty had 
inherited a real-estate business from his father, which had once 
been prosperous. He cannot forget the boom period when 
money was plentiful. His wife, Beryl is a weak, self-indulgent 
slattern, and they live rent free with her father, whose capital is 
rapidly vanishing in subsidies to the Russell family. There are 
four children, two of each sex, and Juliet, the eldest, is at work. 
The money she earns keeps her in clothes and cosmetics. The 
children are all self-centred and eager to escape from their father’s 
persistent and blundering efforts to direct their affairs. Juliet 
gets herself married, and both the boys leave home. After his 
father-in-law’s death, Malty, now in possession of some few 
thousand dollars capital, decides to invest in a caravan. He leaves 
to his secretary, Miss Doman, the job of selling his house and 
business, and of course she promises to leave no stone unturned. 
We are left to imagine the fate of the Russells, which does not 
require a very strenuous effort. Miss Lawrence writes freshly 
and with ease, but her irony becomes too p!angent after a time. 
We grow weary, not of the theme, but of the stupidity of the 
characters. Malty Russell, unlike Oblomov, is too dull and 
stereotyped to maintain our interest in his fate. 

Mr. Powys’ very long historical novel has two heroes: the 
first, the youthful Rhisiart, is cousin and secretary to Owen 
Glendower himself. Through the fanatic devotion of the youth 
to Owen’s cause a general picture of the Welsh struggle is given 
us. The book opens in fourteen hundred, shortly after Henry 
Bolingbroke had usurped the throne of the second Richard. The 
whole book is planned on a lavish scale, which includes a list of 
sixty-seven characters, of whom some forty are named in history, 
and there is an argument of some twenty-odd pages for those who 
wish to refresh their minds about a vividly turbulent period. 
While the span of the book is extended to embrace Owen’s death 
in fourteen hundred and sixteen, rather more than eight hundred 
pages are devoted to the struggles between Glendower and Henry 
the Fourth. 

Mr. Powys’ style has become more lucid in this novel, but 
with all his attempts at inner subtleties and conflicts his 
characters remain incurably and adolescently romantic in thought 
and behaviour. Bards, dwarfs, jesters, prophets, Lollards, 
madmen and witches are all employed to point the story, so that 
the use, now and again, of talking birds (not parrots either) does 
seem a little excessive. Mr. Powys sprinkles italics profusely 
throughout the book: he uses the terms “our friend,” “our 
traveller,” &c., with wearisome frequency. And in the end Owen 
emerges more charlatan than mystic, but oddly enough the 
gullible Rhisiart ends up as a judge. JoHN Hampson. 


Shorter Notices 





Florence Farr, Bernard Shaw and W. B. Yeats. Edited by 
Clifford Bax. (Cuala Press. 18s.) 
Three Tales. By Frank O’Connor. (Cuala Press. 11s. 6d.) 


I1 is a pleasure to find that, notwithstanding the death of W. B. 
Yeats and Elizabeth Yeats, the ‘Cuala Press is continuing the 
publication of its beautifully produced books. The letters of 
W. B. Yeats and Bernard Shaw to Florence Farr, here published, 
date from 1891 to 1909 and were given by her to Mr. Clifford 
Bax shortly before her death in 1917. They are now published 
with the permission of Mrs. Yeats and Mr. Shaw, and everybody 
who reads these letters will be grateful to them. Today we are 
apt to overlook the extraordinary brilliance of Bernard Shaw 
because we have gof'tired of it and take it for granted. But 
to read these early letters is to be astonished once again at his 
genius and humanity. The contrast -between his letters and 
Yeats’s is piquant indeed. Neither suffers in the comparison. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 159 
4 Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solut of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
Bave should be received later than first post that day and must bear the 
word * Crossword,”’ the NU MBER of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. Solutions must 
be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A The solution 
nd e name of the inner will be published im the following issue.] 
ACROSS 7. Not yet owing. 
8. The donkey takes his drop of 
1. Assignation with Longfellow at medicine outside. 
5.20 (2 wds.) (9, 4). . 9. They made the Catrail. 
9. They are super vain when mixed! 14. The outgoing people. 
10. “I come to wive it wealthily in 16. Food I met in turn. 
ay (Shakespeare.) 17. A sign of percussion. 
11. It is frequently one of three. uw. “ Brave ——! that was music! 
12. The last thing their patrons wish good alike at grave and gay! ” 
to do is to publicise their wares. (Browning 
13. It’s the reverse of O.K. to do this. 19. Pet’s aim is usually this. 
15. Needy R.A. filled with earnest 20. Further across. 
desire — 22. “‘——— in thy orisons be all my 
17. The right statesman to administer sins remembered.” (Shakespeare. 
points rationing 7 23. Quarrymen don’t necessarily do it 
19. The chiropodist treats an injured Q ‘ : 


foot in Cornwall? ; 
21. Apes provide a dismal axiom about 


SOLUTION TO 












the dentist. CROSSWORD No. 157 
23. “—— of the pure, unclouded 
brow.” : gp % 
24. The Scotsman next morning. DLA MA WAR ‘sis 
25. Will trespassers be prosecuted on G ; < gi; Ls 
this ship? sea . - 16 w ‘t BANE 
26. Commonly alleged to hurt c lo rm: 
donor more than the recipient. bea # oe & j 
G Pim KI 
DOWN ae u| 
2. Aquilegia’s lover? jP au c €) 
3. “The days dividing and i Bid as, 
——.” (Swinburne.) 4 Ge si 
4. Where to see “the wheels go 
round.” bogs . Sa 
5s. A posy featured by a poet—very ac m ETS) 
sweet ci E i. | 
6. “The doctor, as he went down fu ANE'R) 
Stairs, muttered something about 1 
Sir Abraham —— and Sir Rickety > . “Em iis & 
Giggs.” (Trollope.) CAT Swi ERS 


SOLUTION ON APRIL 10th 


The winner of Crossword No. 157 is Mr. H. H. GRUNING, 26 Heene Way, W. Worthing. 
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COMPANY MEETING : 


BRITISH INSULATED CABLES 


NEED FOR POST-WAR FAIR DEAL 








THE annual general meeting of British Insulated Cables, Limited. will 
be held on April Ist at vad inge Station Buildings, Liverpool. 

The following statement by the chairman, Sir Alexan Roger, 
was circulated with the report and accounts tor the year Decem- 
ber 3Ist, 1941: 

The profit on trading, dividends on investments, &c., after making 
previs.on for taxatio. and for cont.ngent reserves adjustment, amounts 
to £810,385—an increase of £24,153. The profit, as in 1940, is after 
char8ing war damage insurance, as dlthough this expenditure is a 
premium payable on our capital assets, it is essentially a revenue 
charge. “Depreciation of fixed assets” amounts to £247,324, or 
£37,702 more than in 1940. Since the outbreak of war additional wear 
and tear has occurred 

The further £100,000 transferred to “ War contingencies reserve 
account” brings it up to £300,000. After another year of war, in 
which we have witnessed its extension to practically the whole world, 
it is more than ever necessary to. build up a substantial “ War con- 
tingencies reserve account.” It is proposed to pay a final dividend of 
10 per cent. (less tax) on the ordinary stock, making, with the interim 
already paid, a total of 15 per cent. (less tax). .A cash bonus of § per 
cent. (less tax) will also be paid, leaving a balance of £478,547—a 
decrease of £10,152 of the amount brought forward from 1940. 

BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 

“ Current liabilities and provisions ” shows an increase of £604,777. 

“General creditors, taxation, and contingent reserves” being higher, 
mainly due to the heavy provision for taxation, which we are glad to 
be in a position to pay. 

“ Fixed assets ” is £10,413 lower, representing the excess of the de- 
preciation of £247,324 over the additions made of £236,911. The 
continued high figure of “ Capital expenditure” is in conformity with 
the board’s policy of maintaining manufacturing equipment in a high 
state of efficiency. 

“General investments” a: £1,840,631 has increased by £82,868. 
The valuation of investments has been difficult, but your directors are 
satisfied that it is in excess of the figures shown in the balance-sheet. 
Some 84 per cent. of our investments are in British companies—the 
remaining 16 per cent. being practically all in concerns operating in 
British Colonies and Dominions 

* Stocks and work in progress ” shows a relatively small increase, but 
“Debtors and bills receivable” is substantially higher at £2,313.333, 
and “ Cash in banks and in hand” elso shows an improvement. 

EFFORT TO MAINTAIN PRODUCTION 

The short review I have made gives a wholly inadequate idea of 
the manufacturing activities of the company and the strain and effort 
necessary to maintain production. 

We have not forgotten the bombing of Britain and we_already 
mourn our men who have been killed on active service. There is 
no lack of enthusiasm in the B.I. and its associated concerns. Every 
man and woman knowing that their lives, their homes and their 
freedom are in danger can be counted on to do their utmost. That 
is the attitude of the B.I., shared by every member, male and female, 
of our force, and they are a fighting force. 

PROBLEM OF PosT-WaAR PLANS 

There is criticism in the country that manufacturers and machines 
are not working to the limit and, if this is so, I wonder whether it is 
Owing to apprehension about post-war conditions. There may be in- 
stances where some hesitation has been and still is displayed by man- 
agements to shoulder financial responsibility for extensions which, 
while urgently essential for war, cannot be described as ordinary finan- 
cial or trading risks. On the other hand, one knows of numerous 
cases where these risks have already been taken, with the result that 
substantial increase in production has been achieved. 

UTMOST CONFIDENCE REQUIRED 

The utmost confidence between the Government, industrialists and 
labour was never more urgently required than at the present time. 
If this is lacking in any direction the war effort is hampered. ‘The 
Government and the people must be indissoiubly linked; they are 
interdependent and buttress each other. United and in complete 
harmony, we can attack or defend. with certain success. Separated by 
lack of confidence or of team work or any other cause, we can do 
neither. _ 

TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 

I am also glad to say that in addition to the splendid efforts our 
staff and workpeople are making to maintain output, there is a note- 
worthy spirit of voluntary contribution to the war effort in the com- 
pany, particularly in the services rendered to A.R.P. and Home Guard, 
whilst the B.I. Savings Group has, since the war started, purchased a 
total of some 91,000 certificates. 

I want you also to send a message of grateful thanks to our man- 
agers, Superintendents, foremen, and to all our employees—one and 
all—they deserve it 


aer 
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Here the one 1s a great original wit, the other a true poet and 
with a subtler sense of humour. Frank O’Connor’s Three Tales 


are stories of Irish life, chiefly rural life, simply and persuasively 


told. Mr. O’Connor has a sympathetic eloquence, and it is clear 
that he writes of what he knows. 

The Indian States and Indian Federation. By Sir Geoffrey de 

Montmorency Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d. 

THIS opportune little book by a former Governor of the Punjab 
is a useful corrective to the tendency to discuss the Indian 
problem as though it concerned British India oniy. The States, 
with their total popu’ation of approximately 90,000,000 are an 


essential factor in the problem, and the intense desire of the 
Princes to maintain the British connexion cannot be disregagded 
when a decision between Dominion status and complete inde- 
pendence has to be taken. The offer of the Princes to accept 
federation during the discussions which preceded the 1935 Act, 
and the reasons for the subsequent hesitations of most of them, 
are clearly and adequately exp lained. There are few text-books 
on the subject, and this one’s appearance at the moment when 
hopes of an Indian settlement, embracing the States as well as 
British India, are running high is particularly welcome. 


Three Blossoms of Chang-an By Keith West. 
Press. 8s. 

HERE is an unusual book. It is a tale of pre-revolution China, 
possibly of the Ming period ; but it is not a fable, because its 
characters are true to human nature all the world over, and 
although its setting is in the past, the background is convincingly 
drawn by a man who has lived many years in China, and 
has evidently studied its people, its history, and its literature with 
understanding. This story of three women who love the same 
man, and of his love for them, is treated with an accuracy and 
freedom from sentimentality which make it deeply moving. For 
those who in these days can appreciate a fine love story here are 
three remarkable and realistic stories of true love in one frame— 
literary Triptych coloured with wit and poetry. 


The Cresset 


LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND OF 7 PER CENT. 


THE twe.fth ordinary general meeting of the Lancashire Steel Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was heid on March 25th at Warrington. 

Mr. John E. james (chairman and managing director) said: Your 
board has laid as.de the sum of £15,000 to the reserve for increased 
cost of plant replacement, while the sum of £25,000 has been trans- 
fecred to general reserve. Your directors have decided to recommend 


to you the payment of a dividend of 2} per cent., less tax, on the 
5) per cent non-cumulative redeemable second preference shares, 
making 5} per cent. for the year, and 7 per cent., less tax, on the 
*A” and “ B” ordinary shares. 

During the year consideration was given oy your board to the 
policy which it might seem desirable for the corporation to follow 
in relation to interim dividends on the 5} per cent. non-cumulative 


redeemable second preference shares. Following the policy laid down 
by the board some time ago, when it was considered inadvisable to 
continue payment of interim dividends on the issued ordinary shares, 
t has now been decided to discontinue payment of interim dividends 
on the §} per cent. non-cumulative preference shares It will be 
ippreciated that this decision in no way affects the dividends on the 
cent. cumulative redeemable first preference shares. 

You are already aware that your directors have elected the Right 
Hon. Earl Peel, Mr. L. E. Mather, and Mr. Geoffrey K. Rylands 
to seats on the board. For some time past the board has considered 


5 per 


it desirable to add to the directorate of our important Lancashire 
Steel Company one or two members representative of industry in 
the county, and I am glad to welcome today in that capacity Lord 
Peel and Mr. Mather. These gentlemen are, I am sure, well known 
to you all, and your directors look forward with pleasure to availing 
themselves of the experience they have gained in other branches of 
ndustry. Mr. Geoffrey K. Rylands controls the works organisation 
of Rylands Brothers Limited, one of the large. wholly owned 
subsidiary companies of the corporation 

You will also be aware that. your board has appointed Mr. Robert 
Crichton, C.B.E., one of the directors whose whole time is engaged 
in the affairs of the corporation, a vice-chairman of the board. 


I cannot conclude my remarks without expressing the shareholders’ 
ind directors’ cordial appreciation of the excellent services rendered 
by the staffs of the corporation and its associated companies. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
WarsHip Week has both helped and hindered the stock markets, 
Resounding daily totals from the savings front cannot be other 
than inspiring to investors, but they also impiy a considerable 
diversion of investible funds from Throgmorton Street. It says 
a good deal for the immense strength of the technical position 
that even such a modest overflow of money as the market has 
experienced has beer sufficient to put up prices. At 1055 the 
33 per cent. Wa: Loan is nearing a new peak, and at long last 
the high yields on home railway stocks are beginning to attract 
buyers. Industrial ordinary shares are sensitive, and these days of 
rationing and restriction, and tobacco shares in particular, have 

had to withstand a scare about supplies. 
GOOD ELECTRICAL EARNINGS 
There is plenty of evidence of the country’s growing war effort 
in the latest accounts of the leading electrical equipment makers. 
Stock and work in progress of the Associated Electrical Industries 


group have risen from £9,003,496 at the end of 1940 to 
£11,621,725 at December 31st, 1941. British Insulated Cables 
shows a rise in this item from £2,108,731 to £2,274,743. Whereas 


A.E.I. has felt the pressure of financing increased turnover on 
its liquid resources, reflected in a steep fall in cash and the 
emergence of a bank loan of £800,000 B.I. Cables’ cash position 
is still quite comfortable. , 

On the earnings side it is the now familiar story of the gross 
trading results being obscured by deduction of an undisclosed 
amount charged for taxation and a relatively trifling change in 
net profits, one way or the other Last year’s profits, after tax, 
of A.E.I. were down from £716,795 to £681,536, but the ro per 
cent. dividend or the ordinary stock was again covered by a 
moderate margin, and another £100,000 has been transferred to 
dividend equalisation account. B.I. Cables’ profits, also struck 
after tax. were up from £786,232 t £810,385, but as depreciation 
called for £247,324, against £209,622, the net balance was about 
£20,000 down at £547,348. 

AUSTRALIAN BANK PROSPECTS 

Investors in this country who may have been disturbed by the 
recently-introduced war-time banking controls in Australia will 
be reassured by Mr. D. J. Robarts’s survey at the Bank of Aus- 
tralasia meeting. This banker records his opinion that the new 
measures will not seriously interfere with business. He also dis- 
closes that at the time of the outbreak of war in the Pacific his 
bank had no financial commitments in Japan. He warns share- 
holders, however, of the anxieties which the current situation 
holds for all businessmen in the Far East. An increase in gross 
profits earned on larger deposit resources during the year to 
October 13th, 1941, was more than counterbalanced by higher 
cost of management and taxes, but at the expense of drawing 
down the carry forward by £26,000 the dividend has been main- 
tained at 8 per cent. 

CUNARD S.S. PROSPECTS 

When last December the Cunard Steam Ship Co. announced 
the payment of two years’ arrears of dividend on its § per cent. 
first preference stock there was some selling of the ordinary 
shares. Speculators argued that if, instead of embarking on a 
funding scheme, the board proposed to clear off the preference 
arrears out of cash, an ordinary dividend must be a long way off. 
How drastically that view has been revised may be judged from 
the fact that the declaration of another 8} years’ arrears payment 
on the first preference has provided the signal for buying of the 
ordinaries. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by. Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
2,000,000; Reserve | ietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, alse 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in al! parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed perios receivec 
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THE 
COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
SIR ERNEST BENN’S STATEMENT 
annual general meeting of the members of the United Kingdom 


and General Frovident Institution will be held at the 
196, Straad, London, W.C., on April 8th. 








TH: 
Temperance 
ead office, 


The following is the statement ot the chairmar, Sir Ernest J. P. 
Benn, Bart.} circulated with the report and accounts: 
The one hundred and first statement of accounts and the report 


of the directors, with the results of the trienniai valuation, disclose, 
in the exceptional circumstances of the times, a position which can 
only be regarded as highly satisfactory. 

The business of the institution in 1941, as in the previous year, has 
been directed perhaps as much to winning the war as to its normal 
purposes. Last vear I expressed the view that the losing of the 
war would be the end of the institution. Ukapians have maintained 
the highest standards of personal national service in all its many forms, 
and on the financial front we have continued to apply every shilling of 
available money to the support of Government loans at rates of in- 
terest too low to provide the benefit to which members of the 
institution have by long experience become accustomed. 

NEW BUSINESS 

A stil larger proportion of our field force of branch secretaries and 
inspectors has been transferred to the Forces of the King. For 
similar reasons the new business market itself, as shown by the figures 
of comparable ofkices, has shrunk to small proportions We continue 
to regard the civilian war risk as a speculation out of keeping with 
the spirit and practice of mutual life assurance, and accordingly policies 
issued since June, 1940, do not provide for such risks. In these quite 
exceptional circumstances nearly £2,000,000 of new business has been 
offered to and accepted by us, constituting a very striking tribute to 
the confidence and esteem in which the institution and its policy are 
held. 

THE VALUATION 

Members will remember that the institution exists to provide 
security. [hat first and essential purpose is never absent from our 
minds. 

Soon after the outbreak of war the proposal was made to retain 1938 
values in assurance accounts where disclosure of heavy temporary 
depreciation might affect stability and confidence. The Institution is 
taking advantage of this suggestion, but for exactly the opposite reason. 
We retain 1938 values to avoid the disclosure of substantial apprecia- 
tion, which we are bound to regard with as much doubt as was applied 
two years ago to a movement in the opposite direction. 

Some £10,000,000 of our money is invested on the sécurity of bricks 
and mortar, and I have yet to meet the expert who will venture an 
opinion on future values in this field. We have suffered from bombing, 
but the vagaries of Government policy in the matter of compensation 
throw doubt upon the value of any calculations of our claims. Putting 
these considerations together, we have kept our freeholds, leaseholds 
and mortgages at the figures of the 1938 valuation adjusted only by our 
automatic contributions to reserves, by new purchases and by actual 
realised profits. For the reasons I have given you we have applied 
the same principle to our Stock Exchange securities, although on the 
assumption that official prices as at December 31st, 1941, could be 
obtained, we have a substantial hidden reserve in addition to the figure 
shown on the accounts. 

BETTER SECURITY 

Fifty years ago the institution led the way in establishing the safest 
basis of insurance valuation. We were one of the pioneers of 2} per 
cent. Apart from the lapse in 1915-1920, to which I have referred, the 
24 per cent. standard has been maintained since 1891 ; 2} pér cent. 
was adopted at a time when there was a prospect of a fall in the rate 
of interest below the 4 per cent. which had previously prevailed. 
Seeing, therefore, that the net earning capacity of the fund at the 
present time is 'ower than it has been during the whole of that period, 
your directors have deemed it wise to strengthen still further the basis 
of valuation. We are now adopting a rate of 2} per cent. for all with 
profit policies, which comprise the bulk of our business, and once again 
taking the lead in a movement towards greater security. 

THE QUESTION OF BONUS 

Last year I expressed the view that wars and bonuses were incom- 
patible, an opinion which many hold to be applicable in a far more 
general way. With the explanations I have given it will be seen that 
a moderate bonus in respect of the last triennium might have been 
declared if the experience of 1915 and 1920 had not been available as 
a guide and a warning. While the deferment of a bonus decision 
until the next valuation is undoubtedly in the best interest of the 
members as a whole, it is necessary that justice should be done to 
those whose policies become claims by maturity or by death in the 
meantime. It has been decided, until furthe: notice, to pay to such 
cases interim bonuses calculated upon the sums assured, increased 
by the total of previous bonuses attaching to each policy, and dating 
back to 1939. In the General Section these interim bonuses will be at 
the rate of 20s. and in the Temperance Section Whole Life and Long 
Term Endowments Assurances will receive 21s. per {100 insured. 
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STATEMENT by the chairman, Mr. David J. Robarts, on the report of 
directors and balance-sheet for the year to October 13th, 1941. 

It has been decided to continue the practice, adopted tor the first 
time in this bank last year, of circulating to proprietors a statement 
by the chairman on the report and baiance-sheet in place of the speech 
formerly made by him at the annual general meeting. 

During the year under review the expansion in the figures of the 
balance-sheet, notec a year ago, has cont.nued, and the total has risen 
by £3,153,309 to the recora tigure of £62,519,266. 

On the habilities side, deposits at interest have increased by £351,145 
to 424,372,448 and current accounts have risen by just under 
42,000,000, but they have not, it witl be noted, resulted in an increase 
in our net profit. The total of bills payable, &c., is greater by 
£099,610, which is mainly accounted for by the longer time now 
taken by mails from Australia, resulting in a larger amount in transit 
at any one time. The only other item in the liabilities calling for 
remark is the reduction of £26,613 in the profit and loss account 
balance, which will be dealt with later in this statement. 

On the assets side, all the items show increases with the exception 
of advances on securities and other assets, where there is a reduction 
of £558,074, attributable to the policy agreed with the Central Bank, 
whereby advances are restricted to projects of national importance. 
Increases of £511,823 im specie, bullion, &c., £99,875 in British 
Government securities and of over £2,000,000 in Australian and New 
Zealand Government securities ere mainly a reflection of the expan- 
sion in deposits and current accounts. Bills receivabie, &c., are 
higher by £914,714, and this again is owing to the longer time taken 
in the transit of mails. 

The following aspect of the balance-sheet should be of interest: 

Cash balances are 16.54 per cent., or 3s. 3$d. in the £, of total 
P< Racers the same figure as last ro a if we add our invest- 
ments, which are shown at below market value, the percentage is 
raised to 48.88 per cent., or 9s. 9d. in the £, of total deposits, as 
against 9s. Id. last year.” Advances are 75.35 per cent. of total 
deposits. Since a large proportion of our deposits in Australia and 
New Zealand are fixed for long terms, and are therefore particularly 
suitable for use in making advances to our customers, this is not a 
high percentage for these countries, and is in fact § per cent. less than 
last year. 

Turning to the profit and loss account, it will be seen that, although 
after making the usual appropriations the gross profit for the year is 
shown to be better by over £27,000, the net result is a reduction of 
£29,094. This, of course, is due to ever-increasing cost of manage- 
ment and rates and taxes, the latter figure being up by just on £63,000, 
and this increase has more than offset any extra profit we have been 
able to earn through the employment of the additional deposits at 
our disposal. It will be observed how difficult it is becoming for 
banks to make sufficient profits in these times to maintain dividends 
at the present sate. 

In the report it will have been noticed that an adjustment in the 
rate of Income Tax deducted from the dividends paid in respect of the 
past year is referred to. This matter calls for an explanation. Each 
year an estimate is made of the amount of relief in respect of Dominion 
Income Tax which is due to shareholders and the rate at which 
Income Tax is deducted from the dividends paid is adjusted in 
accordance with this estimate. The final agreement of the figures 
which determine the amount of this relief is not possible for a con- 
siderable period after the close of the year. In respect of the years 


1938 and 1939 the final agreement with the Inland Revenue has dis- 
closed that a further amount of relief is due to our shareholders for 
each of these years. This has been passed on to our shareholders 


amount of Income Tax deducted from the 
The result of this adjustment has been 
required to pay the year’s 


this year by reducing the 
interim and final dividends. 
that approximately {£20,000 more is 
dividends. 

The payment of the dividends for the year has involved a reduction 
in the carry forward of approximately £26,000, of which £20,000 is 
attributable to the above-mentioned Income Tax adjustment. As, 
however, the carry forward has increased since the beginning of 1938 
by approximately £36,000, of which some £20,000 arose from the 
insufficient payment to shareholders, explained above, your directors 
have felt justified in maintaining the rate of dividend paid last year. 

Proprietors will be glad to know that at the time of the outbreak 
of war with Japan we had no financial commitments with that country. 
This extension of the conflict has brought a closer threat to the 
territorial integrity of Australia. As regards the war in the Pacific, it 
would be foolhardy to ignore the anxious moments the near future 
undoubtedly holds in store for our business there. 

Our cordial thanks are due to our superintendent, Mr. Healy, and 
his staff in Australia and New Zealand, and to our manager in 
London, Mr. Cowan, and his staff in London and Cobham, for the 
smooth and efficient way in which the business of the bank has been 
conducted. 
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] ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSO- 
CIATION is urgently in need of funds to provide 
Medical Comforts and nursing for a lady who is suffer- 
ing trom advanced heart disease, now very seriously ill. 
Income quite insufficient for present expenses, PLEASE 
HELP. (Case 201). Appeal “ S,” 74 Brook Green, W.6. 
NSIDE INFORMATION of the War’s eftect on 
Hospitals is far from reassuring. GUYS HOS- 
PITAL Lenten Bridge, S.E.1, is particularly badly hit, 
both materially and financially. Will you please send 
what you can to APPEAL SECRETARY ? 
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St. Georve’s House Regent Stree: W.1. 
QANDW ICHES made with * BERMALINE’ 
, Bread are far more digestible and delicious 


Restores energy, and very nutritious too. Ask Baker, or 
write BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 

HOR I STORY WRITING. Send 6d. tor specimer 
» esson of world-famous course.—REGENT INSTITUTE 


Dept. 8sP), Palace Gate W.8. 

ie > of all kinds undertaken.—Applv Miss Epyr. 
s Carrol! Avenue Merrow. Tele: Guildford 3895 

‘TVYHE TRIANGLE Secretarial Traming College 
South Molton Street, W.1. Residential Branch at 


Gerrard s Cross, Bucks. Founded 1910. May.5300--7-8 
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RE YO! 4 LIVE DEMOCRAT ? ? ? 
i f so the newly-formed DEMOCRATIC 
ALLIANCE of united and co-ocdinated action by all 
independent democratic groups will APPEAL t 


YOU. Send for full particulars individually or for a 


group 

PUBLIC CONWAY HALL, HOLBORN 
Ww. 19, at 10.30, 2.30, and 6, Prominent 
Speakers include Captain Edgar Granville, M.P., Frank 


t 





April 


Owen: Mrs. Beatrice King, Vin" Williams; Capta 
Cunningham Reid, D.F.C.. M.P. Morning: “ Youth 
Challenge » Democracy.” Afternoon: “The War, 
Democra ind YOL Evening: “ Our Need for Real 
Democra Seats free, no collectiqn. Admittance by 
ticket on Apply, London Office, 4 Lisle Street, 
W.C.2. Ger. 2340; or 95 Beeches Drive, Birmingham 
24; or Park View, Woodhouse Lane, Northenden 
Manchester 

»RITAIN AND RUSSIA IN THE POST-WAR 


» WORLD. 
CONFERENCE Friends House, Euston Road 
London, N.W.1, roth-11th April. 

Speakers will include: Lord Horder, Prof. John Mac- 
murray, the Dean of Canterbury, J. Middleton Murry, 
C. E. M. Joad, Prof. H. J. Laski, Prof. S. Konovalov, 
Andrew Rothstein, and others. 

Tickets (delegates, 2s. 6d. ; visitors, 3s. , single session, 
1s.) from NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL, 39 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
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ELLERMAN'S 





Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
obham, Surrey. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 
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